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We’re happy because we won! 





e As this issue goes to press we learn that JUBILEE 
has won seVeral awards in the annual Catholic Press 
Association meeting—taking prizes (three first, one 
second) in four of five general categories, and two 
first prizes in the individual awards. JUBILEE was 
picked as the leading Catholic magazine in the country. 
(America, the eminent and important Jesuit-edited 
news weekly, was a close second.) 

Our awards in the general category were: T'ypog- 
raphy and Layout (first place), Magazine Personality 
(first place—we had a perfect score), Covers (second 
place), and most important, the classification that es- 
tablished JUBILEE as the leading magazine in the 
Catholic Press, Magazine of Distinction, in which we 
won first place. 

In the individual awards section, JUBILEE photog- 
rapher Jacques Lowe took first place for Best Photo- 
graph of 1953 with his shot from American Mother 
(October). Fred Gong, the artist who illustrated 
Jimmie, the poignant article about the mentally defec- 
tive boy, was first for Best Art Illustration of 1953 
(also October). 

The issues submitted under CPA rules were October 
and November, our sixth and seventh, and we are thus 
doubly happy that with work done when we were less 
than a year old we could establish JUBILEE so strongly 
in the Catholic scene. 

To the board of judges our thanks, and to our sub- 
scribers and stockholders who helped build JUBILEE 
our appreciation for helping make JUBILEE possible. 
May God bless you. 


@ By their very name, Catholics are—or should be— 
the least provincial of men: heirs to a rich and varied 
past, they are very much concerned with and engaged 
in the present, whether Christian or not. They are in- 
terested in the people whose influence is great, like 
Indian land reformer Vinoba Bhave (page 10). They 
are conscious of their unity with other, less famous 
people like the Perry family (page 40). They care 
deeply about man’s material welfare (page 20), as 
well as about his spiritual life (page 21). And when 
they are called upon to do so, they fight and die for 
their country, as Joe Sanko did (page 50). 





JUBILEE won its general awards with the October and November issues. Individual firsts 
went to Jacques Lowe’s photo of the White children and Fred Gong’s drawing for “Jimmie.” 


Vinoba Bhave (a non-Christian) is one of the most 
powerful men in India—yet his power comes not from 
force but from the basic Christian principle of love— 
love of God, love of man. The photographs of Vinoba 
were taken by Frank Horvat, who traveled with him 
for quite some time, recording in incisive pictures the 
impact of this Hindu ascetic on India’s landless poor. 


@ JUBILEE’s staff: The man in the Murrow-like pose 
is Managing Editor Robert L. (for “Lincoln”) 
Reynolds, who was born 30 years ago on February 
12th in Cincinnati. His family later moved to Rye, New 
York, where he did most of 
his growing up. His college 
career at Notre Dame was 
interrupted for 21 months by 
the Army. After the war he 
returned to Notre Dame, and 
upon graduation became edi- 
tor of Today, a nationally 
distributed magazine for 
. high school students. Under 
his editorship Today won a Gold Medal at the Catho- 
lic Press Convention for the “Best Magazine of Opin- 
ion, Thought and Comment.” It was also during his 
stay at Today—in February, 1951—that Bob married 
Mary Walter of New York, whom he had met at a dance 
during his days in service. Their first son, Bobby, now 
214, was born to them in Chicago, and a second, Mark, 
in New York a year ago. 

In the spring of 52 Bob came to New York job 
hunting, feeling that he should leave Today because 
the older he got, the more remote he was from high 
school interests. It was in New York that he learned 
about the plans for JUBILEE. In December he joined 
the staff as managing editor. 

Endowed with an incredible capacity for work and 
a sustained power of concentration, he may often be 
seen in the midst of the most maddening distractions, 
impervious to it all, writing or editing copy, correcting 
proofs, or reading new manuscripts. His manner is one 
of quiet dignity that inspires confidence. Bob has a 
hand in practically everything, from the editors’ notes 
on page one to the book reviews on page 64. 











JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1954 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All 
tights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








The Church & her people 





Pope Pius XII accepts an album of prayers offered for his 

recovery by 20,000 school children of Rome who gathered 

in St. Peter’s for an audience inaugurating their Marian 

Year observance. Speaking simply and with great warmth, he 

told them, “The Pope counts even on you to help save the Church.” 


La ConQuisTaDoRA, a statue of Mary brought from Spain in 
1629, is carried in procession from the cathedral of Santa Fe 





to Albuquerque, where it was the focus of a huge Marian Year 
rally. It is now touring all the Santa Fe parishes. 
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New members of the Swiss Guards pledge allegiance to the Pope.. Inspecting them are their chaplain, 
Msgr. P. M. Kreig, and their commander, Col. Enrico de Pyffer D’Altishofen. Organized about 
1505, the Guards wear uniforms designed by Michelangelo. Most come from noble Swiss families. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 

8 GRAILVILLE’S TENTH ANNIVERSARY SUM- 
MER COURSES: Theme, The Ameri- 
can Woman, Her Role in the 
American Apostolate, Her Respon- 
sibilities to the World. Short ses- 
sions. Write to Grailville, Love- 
land, Ohio. (To Aug. 22.) 


12-13 CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, East- 
ern convention to be held at Man- 
hattan College, New York City, 
N. Y. Contact the CFM New York 
Federation, P.O. Box 101, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


25-27 CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT, An- 
nual General Study Week, Notre 
Dame Univ., South Bend, Ind. 


28 SIXTH ANNUAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE, 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. For information write 
to Professor Louis Hasley, Box 9, 
Notre Dame, Ind. (To July 3.) 


JULY 

4-10 YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ NATION- 
AL STUDY WEEK, annual meeting of 
workingmen and women and their 
chaplains to be held at Notre Dame 
University, Notre Dame, Ind., to 
discuss the situation of working 
youth between the ages of 18 and 
25. For particulars write to Mr. 
George Sullivan, YCW, 638 West 
Deming Place, Chicago, III. 


6 PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC, 
38th Summer Session at Pius X 
Summer School, Purchase, New 
York. (To Aug. 13.) 


12-16 CATHOLIC DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA. 
biennial convention to be held in 
Minneapolis, Minn. National head- 
quarters, 10 West 71st Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


16-18 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE INTERRACIAL SUM- 
MER SCHOOLS. Sessions will be held 
at Maria Laach Farm, Burnley, 
Va. For information write to Re- 
gina Martin, St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter, 814 7th Street. S.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


31 INTERNATIONAL TOUR TO LOURDES, for 
young women from the United 
States and Europe, organized by 
the Grail. Contact Miss Dolores 
Brien, Grail International Student 
Center, 46 West 55th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (To Aug. 13.) 


AUGUST 

9-13 UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, special ses- 
sions, restricted to clergy, on: 
Psychological Problems in Pas- 
toral Work—An Institute for the 
Clergy. For application and _ in- 
formation contact the director of 
the Summer Session at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

@ Major events of Catholic interest will be 

listed without charge each month as a pub- 

lic service. Send complete—and accurate— 

information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor. 377 

Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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IN MARIAN YEAR 


In County Mayo, Ireland, there is a lovely little 
village named Knock. It was here that in 1879 Our 
Blessed Lady first appeared to a group of humble 
village folk. Thousands have made pilgrimage to 
Knock through the years but time has not changed 
the beauty of this jewel set in the Emerald Isle. 

You'll find many revered shrines during your 
Marian Year tour of Ireland, but be sure to include 
the beautiful Shrine of Our Lady of Knock. 


> < See your Travel Agent, and write 


Dept. 14 for information and 


R i ‘ty, h literature. 


TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


Issued by FOSRG Fadilte The 
National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland 











If your heart is set on 
EUROPE you're sure to 
fall in love with the 
HEART of Europe: 


There’s no other place on earth where so much can be seen 
in so small an area, so conveniently accessible up to the 
remotest of its mountain hamlets. In Switzerland you'll 
find four national languages, four cultural spheres—the 
whole charm and historical appeal of a continent packed 
in a nutshell, the world’s most glorious scenery—and, to 
crown it all, some of the most famous Marian shrines in the 
world, among them Einsiedeln, Maria Bildstein, Notre- 
Dame de Bourguillon, Madonna del Sasso and Maria Stein. 


For further details and descriptive literature 
write to Dept. J 6 


Swiss National @ Travel Office 


10 West 49th St., New York 20,N.Y. © 661 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
THE MAN TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO IS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








The ordination is held in an outdoor sanctuary built by villagers. The coconut fronds outlining the entrance denote a chief's house. 





Julian Efi is ordained 


MaAINOHANA, PAPuA 

Today, Julian Efi, a Mekeo, became a priest, the first 
Papuan ever to be ordained in his own country. 

It was the Bishop’s wish that this should be a feast for 
Julian’s people, that they should understand that this was 
the beginning of an indigenous Church in Papua. Even 
the embroidery on Julian’s new white chasuble caught 
the theme—a bird of paradise escaping from a broken 
net, with taro leaves in the background to symbolize the 
Mekeo countryside. The Bishop had decided that the or- 
dination should be held at the village of Mainohana, the 
natural meeting place of the Mekeo, Roro and Waima 
peoples inhabiting the coastal plain across from Yule 
Island. Julian belongs to the same tribe as the only other 
Papuan priest, Father Louis Vangeke, M.S.C., (who was 
ordained in Madagascar). 

So on this Sunday morning the people—Julian’s people 
—got up long before dawn to attend Mass and hurry 
along the paths through the tall kunai grass and along 
the creeks in their canoes, so that for once in their un- 
hurried lives they might be in good time. Mothers car- 
ried their babies in net bags slung from their foreheads. 
Grave Mekeo men, their carefully combed, frizzy hair 
clipped like a round, full wig, walked with their heads 


a 


held high. Some were naked except for a breech clout 
and a collection of ornamental belts and arm-bands, but 
most came in shirts and blue or scarlet ramis. Roro girls, 
tattooed from head to foot in delicate, sooty, geometric 
patterns, swayed their hips and set their fine, yellow-dyed 
grass skirts swaying. Round their necks hung massive 
necklaces of dogs’ teeth, plaques of gold-lip pearl shell, 
finely worked ornaments of tortoise shell—all their port- 
able wealth for the prospective husbands to see and 
admire. The crowd grew denser as they neared the Main- 
ohana Mission Station, until finally 4,000 were gathered 
in the open near the Mission buildings. When the ordina- 
tion Mass begins, the Bishop in his robes speaks to the 
people in the Roro language from the steps of the sanc- 
tuary: 

“Just before He died, Jesus Christ gave to the Apostles 
the power to stand before God as priests. And though 
we are only men, we who are ordained are priests in 
Jesus Christ. And so, by His power, Julian also will 
become a priest.” 

The Bishop asks the people if they know of anything 
which might prevent Julian from receiving Holy Orders. 
No one speaks. He turns to Julian, reminds him of the 
duties he will have to undertake. Beautifully and meticu- 
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Bishop Andre Sorin, M.S.C., a Frenchman, imposes his 


hands on the ordinand’s head. Assisting is Father 
Vangeke, the only other Papuan thus far ordained. 


lously, the ceremony continues. Julian prostrates himself 
in front of the altar, while the Waima, Roro and Mekeo 
people, well accustomed to Latin, take up the responses 
of the Litany of the Saints. Julian rises and kneels before 
the Bishop. In silence, in the fierce, hot sunlight of the 
tropic morning, the Bishop lays his hands on Julian’s 
head, asking the Holy Spirit to descend and make him 
a priest forever. 

Sweat runs down the faces of the attentive native peo- 
ple. No one stirs. In the front row, a woman with a 
shaven head weeps quietly. It is one of Julian’s sisters. 

The Bishop places the folded white chasuble over 
Julian’s shoulders, and then, with the dignity, the tender- 
ness, and the holiness of the Church, he anoints the 
hands of the new priest with holy chrism. Father Louis, 
the Papuan priest assisting the Bishop, binds the anointed 
hands with a white cloth. And then the grey-haired 
French bishop and the broad-shouldered young Papuan, 
symbolically united at the altar, together continue the 
Mass. 

The crowd jostles and pushes round the Mission House. 
The sun beats down on eager, painted faces. Suddenly 
there is silence. Father Julian comes out to his people to 
give them his first blessing —RENATA COCHRANE 
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After vesting Father Julian with the chasuble, 
Bishop Sorin, crosier in hand, recites a prayer 
calling down God’s blessing on the new 
priest and then intones the Veni Creator. 


Father Julian blesses his people after the Mass. In 1942 
the Japanese put him in a forced-labor gang with Australian 
POWs. He later completed his studies in an 

Army camp which hed been converted into a seminary. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE HOLY GRAIL 
The Editors: A complete description of 
the Chalice of the Last Supper [see The 
Quest for the Holy Grail, susie, April] 
is given in the revelations of Venerable 
Anna Katharina Emmerick, stigmatised 
German ecstatic whose cause for canoniza- 
tion was introduced at Rome about 1900. 
Sister Emmerick’s biblical visions were re- 
corded by Clemens Brentano who reports 
her as giving the following information: 

The Chalice was large and rather elabo- 
rate in construction. It stood on a base out 
of which a kind of tray could be drawn and 
around it there were six smaller glasses. 
It was covered with a small plate and a 
round cover. A spoon was also inserted in 
the base which could be drawn out like the 
tray. The cup of the Chalice was pear 
shaped, massive, dark in color and highly 
polished. It was ornamented with gold and 
had two small handles by which it could be 
lifted. The foot was of gold, elaborately 
ornamented with a serpent and a small 
bunch of grapes, enriched with precious 
stones. Sister Emmerick stated that it was 
left in the Church at Jerusalem in charge 
of St. James and she believed that it was 
still there, lost and forgotten among other 
similar treasures, and that it will some day 
be discovered. She added that other 
Churches took the little cups which sur- 
rounded it and that one was taken to 
Antioch. It is extremely interesting to note 
that the Antioch chalice, discovered in 1910 
and now at the Metropolitan, is small, cup- 
shaped and appears to have been designed 
in the manner of a reliquary to contain the 
original cup inside it—at least, that is an 
interesting and possibly authentic theory. 

For further particulars regarding the 
original Chalice and a detailed description 
of its use at the Last Supper see Brentano’s 
Dolorous Passion, derived from Sister 
Emmerick’s visions and obtainable in Eng- 
lish from the Academy Library Guild, Box 
549, Fresno, California. 

Rosert Larson 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BISHOP SHEIL 


Dear Editors: Why Father Edward Lodge 
Curran (quoted in JUBILEE, May 1954, p 2) 
deems it “significant that not another mem- 
ber of the American hierarchy has emu- 
lated Bishop Sheil” really escapes me. 

As Catholics we have stoutly maintained, 
before and after Paul Blanshard’s curious 
tomes, that we make up our own minds on 
matters of political controversy. Bishop 
Sheil made it very clear that he was speak- 
ing for himself, a citizen, in denouncing 
McCarthy’s methods, by any definition con- 
troversial. It should not be “significant” 
that anybody emulates or does not emulate 
him in that matter. 

Personally, as an individual Catholic 
who has read a copy of the Bishop’s entire 
speech, I applaud him and agree with him. 
I fail to see the lack of charity in pointing 
out that the end does not justify the means, 
and that General Marshall deserves our 
grateful respect instead of contemptuous 
scorn, and that virtue is not necessarily 
synonymous with anti-Communism. 
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Father Curran is welcome to the senator 
if he wants him. We all ought to remember, 
however, that belief in McCarthy is defi- 
nitely not an article of faith. It’s time 
we dispelled the shadowy undercurrent 
spreading the myth that the senator enjoys 
total Catholic endorsement. 

Joun O. BEHRENS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Sir: May I suggest you used very 
poor judgment in using your valuable space 
to line up Father Edward Lodge Curran, 
President of the International Catholic 
Truth Society, against Bishop Bernard J. 
Sheil in the political controversy raging 
around Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Of course if you are going into this sub- 
ject you should quote all the other shades 
of opinion including The Daily Worker 
which awarded its Oscar to Bishop Sheil 
and stated in their column on page two of 
the April 12th issue that “the Bishop’s 
speech to be widely distributed in pam- 
phlet form” and in their April 26th issue, 
page 3. 

There are so many wonderful, inspira- 
tional accomplishments of Catholics in this 
Country such as the Llewellyn Scott story 
that your readers will enjoy rather than 
those items of a divisive nature. 

Joun T. BALFE 
New York, N. Y. 


PAX CHRISTI 

Dear Sir: If you have enough response 

from the article of Cardinal Feltin, why not 

devise some way for those interested in Pax 

Christi to get together, at least by mail? 
Joun DoEBELE 
Chicago, II]. 


e Miss Helen Dempsey, 341 Britton 
Avenue, Concord, Staten Island 4, New 
York, has volunteered to handle Pax 
Christi correspondence in this country. 
We suggest that you get in touch with 
her.—Ed. 


THE EASTERN RITES 
Dear Sir: The March issue feature, 
Eastern Rites, was thoroughly refreshing, 
enlightening and different. It would be 
good to see more articles and pictures on 
the Oriental Rites and the Byzantine Rite 
particularly. Because JUBILEE is in a sense 
a “Latin Rite” magazine, articles on the 
Eastern Rites help to inform the public 
that there is unity, though not necessarily 
uniformity in the Church and will also help 
to break down prejudice which unfortu- 
nately still exists. [t was refreshing to note 
that Catholics of the Latin Rite were not 
referred to as “Roman Catholics” as dis- 
tinguished from Oriental Rite Catholics. 
Obviously, the writer of the article was 
well informed because the misnomer “Greek 
Catholics” was not used. The term “Hreko 
Katolyk” as used by Ukrainians, for in- 
stance, is idiomatic and cannot be trans- 
lated literally but must be translated into 
an equivalent. Since a proper and correct 
translation is impossible without a full 
knowledge of both languages, the early 





Ukrainian Catholic immigrants used a lit- 
eral translation, which is still in use in 
some English language publications. The 
term Hreko Katolyk as used in their own 
language is correct since, in effect, the con- 
notation is that they are Catholics of an 
Oriental Rite which was originally Greek 
as distinguished from the Roman Rite only, 
but because of the literal translation the 
true meaning is obscured from the person 
understanding English only. For that very 
reason, the term “Greek Catholics” is a 
misnomer and incorrect and should not be 
used as applied to Catholics whose nation- 
ality is not Greek... . 

Puiwip LEsLie 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Editor: The article entitled The Eastern 
Rites appearing in the March issue of 
JUBILEE was but one of many which I hope 
will appear in your splendid magazine from 
time to time. Articles could appear con- 
cerning the customs of the people, their 
bishops, their liturgy, etc.; this is but a 
suggestion. Since JUBILEE already has a 
large amount of subscribers and since 
many informative pictures accompany each 
article, I think your magazine is an excel- 
lent medium through which Latin Rite 
Catholics can become acquainted with their 
fellow Catholics of the Eastern Rites, espe- 
cially with those of the Byzantine Rite who 
are the most numerous in the States. 


All too frequently Latin Rite Catholics 
entertain hazy notions about Eastern Rite 
Catholics and very often consider them as 
second rate, forgetting in practice that 
Holy Mother Church is Catholic and above 
petty prejudices, althéugh they may ac- 
knowledge it theoretically. Faith and Rite 
must not be confused; difference is not 
opposition; the different rites of the 
Church are beautiful and varied expres- 
sions of the true faith taught by the one 
Catholic Church; this is a simple truth, 
indeed; yet, so difficult for many to grasp. 

Wishing your magazine continued suc- 
cess, critics not withstanding (critics shall 
always abound), I remain, sincerely, 


Frater R. Tosotskt, M.S.C. 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Shelby, Ohio 


JUBILEE’S FANS SPEAK 
Dear Sirs: Every new issue of JUBILEE 
that I read makes me more enthusiastic. 
Congratulations again on your positive ap- 
proach, and your actual joining of Cath- 
olicism to life. May God bless your efforts. 
I'm especially enthusiastic over the articles 
on The Role of Woman and How To Teach 
Religion To Your Two-Year-Old (April, 
1954). ... 
Rev. Raymonp D. Butts 
Bronx, New York 


Dear Sirs: . . . I would like to take this 
chance to congratulate you most heartily 
on your magazine. Through a friend I have 
received a gift subscription, and so far 
have read three issues, which were excel- 
lent. Keep up the good work, and the high 
standards of journalism and photography. 
Please don’t consider “watering down” your 
material for the sake of “mass circulation” 
or any other argument. Who would want 
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to waste their money on a “Catholic” Life 
or Look? By this time Catholics ought to 
be so damn tired of copying secular pat- 
terns that they would revolt at the idea 
of a “Catholic” Life. If we have something 
unique to say, let us say it, and “rejoice.” 
If not, let’s shut up and work for someone 
else who thinks he has something worth- 
while to say. 

Joun Lyon 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Dear Sir: .. . As a student of Journalism, 
your magazine has renewed my lagging 
interest in the Catholic Press. JUBILEE is a 
glorious apostolic spark; because of its 
youth, it is giving new life to the Church; 
it moves from the pietistic realm of preach- 
ing to the present day demand of teach- 
ing the vital réle Catholicism plays in the 
life of the laity. Like a flame, fanned and 
aroused, you will grow—don’t let the fire 
destroy your spark! 

Veronica M. Ducan 

Combermere, Ontario 


Gentlemen: You no doubt have many let- 
ters each month to tell you of the excel- 
lence of your magazine, so it would be 
nothing added for me to do the same. But 
I might observe that unlike so many other 
Catholic periodicals, yours is indeed a 
work of art. No matter how excellent the 
subject or sublime the object, tasteless or 
unfeeling treatment thereof, albeit well- 
intentioned, must do it injustice. Such is 
anything but art. Your treatment of the 
Faith, the Church and Her people, is one 
that breathes both sound knowledge and 
then love of your Subject. Couple this 
with the ability to organize the matter in 
a fine and tasteful presentation, and the 
upshot can only be a thing of beauty re- 
flective of the Beautiful that begot it. And 
although Bernard Shaw said it, it is none- 
theless true that “Fine art is the subtlest. 
the most seductive, the most effective means 
of propaganda in the world, excepting the 
example of personal conduct.” For then the 
true artist is teaching Truth in its most 
attractive garb... . 

AIDAN KavaAnaucH, O.S.B. 

St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Gentlemen: It has long been my desire 
to tell you, the Editors of JUBILEE, how 
delighted both Mrs. Reinhardt and myself 
are with your periodical. It is rare indeed 
to find a Catholic magazine that you want 
to read from cover to cover without any 
slackening of interest. What we appreci- 
ate most is the wholly positive attitude of 
the editors, that is, the realization that 
Christianity is essentially affirmation, not 
negation. You have taken the leadership 
in gradually leading American Catholics 
out of their partly self-created “ghetto” and 
of bringing them face to face with the 
many challenges of present day society. It 
goes without saying that I am doing my 
very best to make your magazine known 
among our Catholic and _ non-Catholic 
friends. And, of course, I am happy to re- 
new herewith my own subscription. Being 
the original founder and editor of the Ger- 
man Catholic ill. weekly Der Feuerreiter 
(in 1925) I know from experience about 
the difficulties of these first years, and I 
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wish you every success and divine bless- 
ing. 
Dr. Kurt F. REINHARDT 
Stanford, Cal. 


Dear Sirs: Enclosed is five dollars for a 
charter subscription to JUBILEE. . . . Our 
school library gets JUBILEE, but the bell 
has an unfortunate habit of ringing when 
I’m in the middle of an article. Therefore 
I am subscribing in self defense. I like 
your magazine the way it is and disagree 
with the person who felt it was above the 
average American’s intelligence. I’m _ six- 
teen, and a number of my own friends read 
and enjoy JUBILEE... . 

Mary ANN SULLIVAN 

Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Sirs: ... Wandering about the Pacific 
as we do, I find that JUBILEE catches up 
with me about a month late. Still it is al- 
ways welcome, since its timeliness does not 
depend yn its arriving date but on the fact 
that what it contains has meaning for more 
than the day it is printed. So keep up the 
good work. 

Lr. (3.6.) DanteL J. O7HERN 

Air Officer, USS Essex 

FPO, San Francisco 


Dear Friends: . . . JUBILEE has become 
very popular around here; these young men 
read it and pass it from one to another 
until it finally falls apart... . 

FatHer Francis J. LANE 

Catholic Chaplain, 

Elmira Reformatory 


Elmira, N. Y. 


Dear JUBILEE: A Sister who receives your 
magazine as the result of a Christmas gift 
has already used two issues of it in the 
classroom—the one on Baptism; the other 
about Bernadette. Another Sister in the 
same convent brought JUBILEE to Civics 
class. The good nun registered one “com- 
plaint”: “There isn’t enough of it!” She 
reads it all at one sitting... . 

*H. Pau, DonoHUE 

Redwood City, Calif. 


ANGLICANS AND ART 


Dear Sir: Under “Letters to the Editor,” 
February, 1954, page 5, column 2, there is 
reference to one John Murray Forbes. This 
states he was the founder of the American 
College for priests in Rome. Do you know 
what college this refers to? I think an edi- 
torial note should have accompanied this 
letter from Peter C. Moore. 

If the writer of the original article on 
the Anglican church had looked up the 
Catholic Encyclopedia appendix (loose 
leaf) this blunder would not have taken 
place. Personally I think the editors are 
none too competent in their claim of a 
magazine “of the Church.” The printing is 
excellent, but so far the articles are under 
par. 

While I am writing, may I say that the 
Christmas issue was anything but a “Put 
Christ back into Christmas” issue. The 
cover was enigmatic. If the Blessed Mother 
and Child were intended by the cover, this 
was an absolute failure from every stand- 
ard. One of the first rules of Christian art 
in this respect, is to present the Blessed 
Virgin so that the face is visible; never a 
view in which her back only shows. And 











The inspiring 
story of 
Junipero Serra, 
founding father 
of California 


and its missions 





THE ~ 
LONG ROAD OF 
FATHER SERRA 


By THEODORE MAYNARD, author of THE 
CATHOLIC way. The moving history of a 
great priest whose wisdom, and unflag- 
ging faith helped him establish and hold 
California against both the British and 
the Russians. 

$3.50 at all bookstores, APPLETON- 


CENTURY-CROFTS publishers of 
TkE New CEeNnTuRY CYLOPEDIA OF NAMES 








Enjoy a holiday of music-making, 
singing and folk-dancing with the 
famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
in the beautiful Green Mts. of Vermont 


Three 10-day Sing Weeks Tt rapp 


July 19-Aug. 26 Ps 
/* Family 


Liturgical Week 


Aug. 2-12 7 
Msgr. Hellriegel Music 
assisting ¢ amp 


Write for details 
MISS J. J. TRAPP, STOWE, VERMONT 











YOU CAN MAKE MONEY As 
A JUBILEE AGENT 


Our sales agents, who do 
get around, find that JUBI- 
LEE has a way of taking 
over. (You’ve got a great 
EXTRA sales message, now 
that JUBILEE won so many 
national awards at the Cath- 
olic Press Convention. ) 


Join JUBILEE’s far-flung 
and well paid group of 
agents — commissions at 
once, bonuses soon after- 
wards. Write immediately 
for the JUBILEE sales kit 
(please enclose the name of 
your pastor and two other 
references). 


Write— 
“Mac” 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 
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WHAT KIND 
of Catholic reading is 
available in your public 
library? Is JUBILEE there? 
Can the public see the 
Catholic viewpoint, learn the 
glories of the Church and her 
people? Take advantage now of 
JUBILEE’s special library gift 
subscription rate to inform 
your neighbors of the thinking, 
praying, working Church by 
letting them see JUBILEE— 
America’s outstanding Catholic 
magazine—at their public 
library. Price: for libraries 
only—six big months of 
JUBILEE for only $2.00! 
(This offer may also be used 
for gift subscription to 
Catholic schools and 
libraries.) 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $ for 
special library subscriptions (six full 
months of JUBILEE) at $2.00 for 
each subscription: 








Name of library 





Special department (if any) 





No. & st. address 





City & Zone State 


(Additional names and addresses on 
enclosed separate sheet) 





Donor’s name 





Street 





City Zone State 





in the magazine itself, one little figure of 
Christ on page 15, and this could well be 
a Kewpie doll. I do not even wish to com- 
ment on the Simpson wash-drawings from 
page 5 to ll. He is either the office boy or 
you forgot all about the illustrations until 
the day you went to press... 

Rev. A. S. Horn 

Fremont, Ohio 


The article in question was RETURN 
TO PETER, a@ report in our January issue 
about the Chair of Unity Octave. In 
mentioning the Anglicans as one group 
of Protestants for whom Catholics were 
asked to pray during the Octave, JuBI- 
LEE did Not make reference to John 
Murray Forbes. In our “Letters” col- 
umn Peter C. Moore, a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, made 
the claim that Mr. Forbes founded the 
American College for priests (i.e., the 
North American College — JUBILEE, 
April). Several correspondents in suc- 
ceeding columns have corrected him.— 


Ed. 


HOLY NAME LIKES JUBILEE 

Dear Sir: I wish to take this opportunity 
to congratulate JUBILEE magazine on the 
fine quality of your publication. Many of 
your articles are an inspiration to me and 
I believe your magazine can do immeasur- 
able good for our faith. 

Am enclosing a copy of our Holy Name 
News which our organization publishes once 
a month. We usually review one magazine 
each month in it. It was your well deserved 
turn this month. 

May God bless your magazine and help it 
to continue to grow. 

CLARENCE JUNGWIRTH 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE LITTLE BROTHERS 

Sirs: In opening I wish to especially com- 
mend Jean Keelan of Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, Caroline Putnam of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and Rolfe H. Ehrmann of 
Brooklyn, New York, on their letters to the 
Editors in the March. 1954, yuBILEE. Their 
views on their respective subjects accu- 
rately reflect my own. 

If the present high intellectual calibre 
of JUBILEE should be abandoned to placate 
the advocates of mediocrity, we will termi- 
nate our subscription upon its expiration 
date. 

There are sufficient Catholic publications 
currently catering to the majority without 
depriving a badly needed magazine to the 
minority. 

I was indeed gratified by the article con- 
cerning the Little Brothers of Jesus 
founded by that kind, gentle, vivacious 
priest, French Army officer and explorer of 
Morocco, Charles de Foucauld. (His scien- 
tific work entitled Reconnaissance au 
Maroc was the first accurate revelation of 
the country.) 

[He was] a man who as a priest taught 
the Tuareg women how to knit and served 
them tea, who also in the Sennoussi crisis 
of 1916 during the first World War super- 
vised and helped with his own hands twen- 
ty-five soldiers in building an auxiliary fort 





(his own idea) at Tamourosset, western 
portal to the Hoggar Mountains in the 
Algerian Sahara. Please note: the Hoggar 
Mountains are in the heart of the Sahara 
900 miles and more south of Algiers. . . . 

In 1950 France issued a special Algerian 
postage stamp honoring Father de Foucauld 
and General Laperrine side by side. 

I was completely taken by the friendly 
and approachable countenance of Frére 
Hubert (Father Hubert) of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus, whose photograph ap. 
peared in the same article of JUBILEE..., 

Daniet H. Roserts 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Dear Editors: I am terribly behind with 
you, but I wanted to write in English and 
had to wait until I could find someone who 
could translate for me what I wanted to 
say to you—and type it for me too. 

JUBILEE [March issue, with The Little 
Brothers article—Ed.] arrived safely and 
was received with all the honors due its 
rank and quality! Between the three of us, 
we managed to read the article without a 
dictionary, and we liked it very much. It is 
very fine. The photos too. Father Prior must 
be pleased also; he spoke of his meeting 
with you in New York in glowing terms in 
one of his circular letters to the brothers. 
Isn’t it wonderful how things work out, 
and how close we get to one another, when 
the Lord permits! 

We have been praying for you here. 
Praying too that our friendship may con- 
tinue. Our memories of your stay are happy 
memories indeed. Thanks for coming. 

We are a long way from having achieved 
what the article says about us, but we are 
trying hard to get there. Only, it’s a life 
work! 

There are three of us here now, as I say 
—André, Georges and myself. André has 
stopped working for the time being and is 
doing the housekeeping. He “mothers” us 
as well as he can and does his best to keep 
peace in the household so that Jesus may 
be “all things to all men” here. But it isn’t 
always easy! 

Ever since JUBILEE came, some of the 
people around here whom you shot with 
your camera have been telling me how 
much they’d like a “petit souvenir” of your 
visit, because it was really an unusual kind 
of an event for them in their particular 
kind of lives. I hardly dare transmit. It’s a 
pretty big order. First, there’s the bunch 
you took in the paraffin workshop—they all 
want copies. Then there’s the family you 
took on the banks of the pond—they want 
one too. And then there’s the lady standing 
in front of her doorway, across from the 
Fraternity. 

I feel very diffident about telling you all 
this, but I hope you won’t do anything more 
than you feel you honestly can without 
overdoing it. 

Au revoir! I will keep united with you 
in the Lord Jesus. Please write. I promise 
to answer—some time, as I have this time! 
And if I’m too long about it, well just 
remember that I’m praying with you any- 
how; praying for Jesus’ reign to take hold 
of us with its gentle violence and make real 
“petits pauvres” of us all. 

Yours in Him, 
Frere HusBert 
Berre ]’Etang, France 
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Perry (baptized Robert John) is five years 
old. He lives in a rambling house over- 
looking Long Island Sound in Mystic, 
Conn. He waylays mailmen bearing cereal 
company premiums, wears inflammatory 
signs, and takes the part of “Wild Bill 
Hiccup” in family theatricals. JUBILEE’s 
portrait of the Perry family begins on 
page 40. 
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Last books to appear— 


and better late than never, we hope, 
are: 


THE CHURCH AND 
INFALLIBILITY 
by Christopher Butler 


Written as a reply to an attack on 
the doctrine by an English clergy- 
man, published here because as the 
London Tablet remarked “It can 
stand alone, quite independently of 
its occasion, as a first-class and posi- 
tive statement of the Church’s 
claims’’—and incidentally because it 
is an excellent answer to much of 
Paul Blanshard’s writing. $3.50 


RUSSIA BY THE 
BACK DOOR 
by Leon Maks 


The hair-raising adventures of two 
members of the Polish Underground, 
a@ man and a woman who went into 
Russia to look for a kidnapped com- 
rade. It reads like the best cloak and 
dagger fiction, but oddly enough is 
all true. $3.50 


THE UNSEEN AND 
SILENT 


by Paratroopers of the Polish 
Home Army 
Accounts of their successes and fail- 
ures in sabotage by survivors of 
those Poles dropped into Poland 
during the war to bring help and 
equipment to the Underground. 
Gruesome, but interesting. $4.50 


Best Seller: 


CATHERINE OF 
SIENA 
by Sigrid Undset 


Our guess is that this is selling faster 
than any of the author’s books since 
Kristin Lavransdatter. Given the sub- 
ject, why not? $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


There is more about all these books in the cur- 
rent number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. 
To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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Wherever they are—and their quarters are usually humble—Vinoba and his followers spin from 4 to 6 each afternoon. 


THE LAND BEGGAR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK HORVAT 


Over the last three years, an elderly, half-deaf, ailing 
Indian ascetic, who weighs less than a hundred pounds, 
whose diet is mostly milk and honey, and whose personal 
possessions have a total value of five or six dollars, has 
walked thousands of miles up and down his country, stop- 
ping to preach, to pray, to spin, and to effect, bit by bit, 
one of the most astonishing economic revolutions in mod- 
ern times. He has not used violence, which, as a follower 
of Gandhi, he spurns, nor legislation, for he has no gov- 
ernment office. What he has done is to persuade Indian 
landowners, rich and poor, to give away nearly three 
million acres to the landless; his goal is by 1957 to talk 
the landowners out of fifty million acres, one for each of 
the fifty million Indian country people who own no land. 


His campaign has made him, after Prime Minister Nehru, 
the most famous man in India, the best-loved perhaps 
among the illiterates, and, in India’s singular way, one 
of the most powerful. It has done a great deal to reduce 
the menace of the Communists, whose “path of violence,” 
he says, “is not in tune with the culture of India,” among 
the poverty-stricken, the desperate and the ignorant. His 
name is Vinoba Bhave, and he was born fifty-eight years 
ago of a family of Brahmans, India’s highest caste. Ever 
since he was fifteen, he has dedicated himself to a life of 
asceticism, righteousness and service. But it was not until 
April, 1951, when his idea for peaceful land reform—as 
a counterweight to Communist activities—came to him, 
that he became a man of vast, popular influence. 
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Walking back and forth between squatting rows of landless peasants at Lakhpura in the Bihar jungle, 
Vinoba tells the 350 people of the village, “Land is given by God, as the air and water.” 
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At 4:30 each morning, Vinoba’s small party, lighting 
its way with kerosene torches, strikes out for 
the next village. Here the party crosses a river. 


As Vinoba nears a village, a host of local peasants, who idolize him\, sh, 


Vinoba is a lonely man 


On the march, Vinoba’s day starts at 3 a.m., with prayers 
from Hindu sacred books and with hymns, some of which, like 
one praising Mahomet, Christ, Buddha and Moses, were com- 
posed by Vinoba himself. The party consists of Damodar Das, 
Vinoba’s right-hand man; several close disciples, including a 
hymn singer and a short-hand secretary; a guide; five or six 
men and women who attach themselves to the group for a while 
and then strike off to collect land on their own; three not very 

* talkative young men, who, on closer inspection, turn out to 

- be members of the CID (Criminal Investigation Department) 

. a sent by the government to “protect” Vinoba, but who have 

Sunrise finds the group, on a typical march, trudging adopted non-violent ways, hiding their guns and taking part 
barefoot through a field of mud in Bihar Province. in spinning hours; and some local politicians, who think being 
A morning hike usually covers about 10 miles. seen with Vinoba will help in the next election. At 4:30 a.m. 
promptly, the group takes to the road, one disciple lighting the 

route with a kerosene lamp until the sun rises. The morning 

hike usually covers about ten miles, to the next village, where 

Vinoba eats his daily meal of milk, honey, fruit juice and 

occasionally raw fruit or vegetables, rests for an hour, and 

then receives local farmers and landlords, usually in a mud 

hut which someone has lent him for the day. Then he reads 

and dictates letters. Although he is followed by trusted, loving 

disciples, Vinoba is a solitary man. He never takes advice and 

spends a lot of time in lonely thought. He likes to answer 

questions, but usually prefers to get them in written form; 

however, if he does enter a discussion, he speaks brilliantly. 





At every village along the way, the caravan is received with 
flowers and a triumphal arch which bears signs praising Vinoba. 
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lize him they did Gandhi, fall in with the caravan and sometimes remain with it for four or five miles. 
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Once Vinoba is in a village, the women come to honor him, to wash or merely to touch his 
feet, to offer ARTI, the ancient Hindu fire sacrifices, and to hear him pray and speak. 
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Landlords listen skeptically, even hostilely, to Vinoba. 
Most donations come from the poor two-acre farmer. 


“The earth is like your mother” 


The curse of poor countries the world over is unfair distribution 
of land, From Italy to India, this has played into the hands of the 
Communists; when they get a chance to, they attack this problem 
bloodily, expropriating land and massacring the landlords, but the 
peasants soon discover they have traded a personal landlord for a 
bureaucratic one, even more voracious, heartless and authoritarian. 
In India, as in Italy,.the government has been trying to put through 
a peaceful program of land reform, but it was making little progress 
in the spring of 1951 when Vinoba Bhave addressed himself to the 
problem. There had been a series of Communist insurrections in the 
poverty-stricken province of Telengana, and Vinoba came to preach 
ahimsa—non-violence. He soon found that was not enough, and he 
evolved his program of Bhoodan Yajna—sacrificial gifts of land— 
explaining to the landlords that if they were not generous, they 
might eventually lose not only their acres but their lives, and ex- 
plaining to both the rich and poor that both the giver and the 
receiver were purified. Perhaps in no other country would an argu- 
ment like this have worked, but in India it caught on at once. Some 
farmers, land-hungry themselves, have given as little as a twentieth 
of an acre; one maharajah has contributed 350,000 acres. The cash 
value of all the land that Vinoba has received, in the name of the 
landless, js something like fifty million dollars, but he prefers not 
to use this kind of accounting. “The earth is like your mother,” he 
says. “Would you evaluate how much your mother is worth in 
money?” When Vinoba arrives in a village the people squat on the 
ground around him, while he walks back and forth talking, as photog- 
rapher Horvat reports, “not as if his listeners were in front of him, 
but, in some way, inside; only the words that a man speaks to his own 
soul could be so simple, so earnest, so urgent and so penetrating.” 
His approach couldn’t be more straightforward. “One sixth of 
India’s people are landless,” he says. “If one of you has five sons, 
and a sixth one is born to him, he will divide his property into six 
parts instead of five. I am asking for one sixth of India’s soil, on 
behalf of the landless; consider me your sixth son.” The whole 
machinery of the Nehru government at New Delhi, with its thou- 
sands of officials and field representatives, has accomplished less in 
seven years than the sickly old man, in his dhoti and canvas gym 
shoes, has accomplished in three. 


Vinoba paces constantly as he speaks: his eves are half 
closed and he accents his points with flailing arms. 
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Children of the Untouchables, 
India’s poorest class, 

which has most to gain from land 
reform, hear Vinoba say that all are 
members of one human family and 
that he comes “‘to loot. with love.” 


Untouchables sit in silence, absorbed by Vinoba’s speech. Many do 
not understand what he says, though he uses the simplest words. 


Vinoba’s speeches attract women and old men as well as farmers in the prime of life. “The 
people,” he says, “are going to solve their problems, not I. 1 am simply creating an atmosphere.” 
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Meeting with local landlords, Vinoba explains his new idea: collecting not only a sixth of their land, but a 
sixth of their income as well. The small picture frame contains an engraving of the Indian sacred syllable “OM.” 


Most parties back him; even the Communists are afraid to deride him 


Like other people, Indians are possessive about 
their land, and they have been known to litigate 
over an acre or two for generations, but unlike 
some other people, Indians have a powerful, living 
tradition of mutual help—and this is undoubtedly 
responsible for the success of Vinoba’s program. 
Naturally there is a certain amount of squabbling 
among the landless as to who gets what parcel of 
soil, and Vinoba manages to keep well out of it. 
After he has raised land in a village, the donated 
land is divided into lots, and the villagers, landed 
and landless, are called to a meeting at which the 
poor publicly advance their claims. If there is not 
enough acreage for all those without land, then 
the landless are asked to decide among themselves 
who the neediest are, and if that negotiation doesn’t 
work, the land is divided through lottery, In gen- 
eral, this works out amicably enough, but Vinoba 
and his followers are up against an even knottier 
problem: Much of the surrendered land, even from 
rich landlords, turns out to be arid and unpro- 


ductive. Besides, the new owners are often so poor 
that they cannot afford the seeds, the plow, the bul- 
lock, and so on to work their tiny estates. Recently, 
Vinoba expanded his program to ask not only for 
land but for money—and, characteristically, not 
only for a single, fixed sum of money, but a pledge 
of a sixth of one’s lifelong income—to get the poor 
started. This campaign has only just begun, and 
so far, except in a few villages, it has not achieved 
results anything like as spectacular as the land- 
sacrifice program. But Vinoba is hopeful. Mean- 
while, at any rate, all of India’s politicians, except 
the Communists, are backing him to the limit, and 
even the Communists are afraid to deride him. He 
has little fear of them. “I pray to God,” he says, 
“to let the love for Communists also reside in my 
heart,” and, addressing himself directly to Com- 
munists, he asks, “Do you really believe in your, 
ideology? If so . . . why not come in the daytime’ 
instead of by night? If you want to loot the people, 
loot as I do, with sincerity and affection.” 


Vinoba attends a local pageant which re-enacts his land campaign. The 
man with the beard represents Vinoba, who reads as he watches. 
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Members of Vinoba’s staff take 
down the names and qualifications 
of applicants for land. Vinoba, by 

this time, has gone on to the 
next village; he takes no part in the 
mechanics of distribution. 








“I am like the fire” 


Besides land reform, what does Vinoba Bhave 
stand for? It is hard to say in a few words. Like 
Gandhi, he is an ascetic. As a child, he took a vow 
of chastity, and his possessions include only his 
bifocals, his dhoti, his tennis shoes, a cheap spin- 
ning wheel, a copy of the Bhagavad Gita and an 
engraving of the sacred Hindu syllable OM. Like 
Gandhi, he believes in disinterested service. 

In common with many other educated Hindus, he 
tolerates some of the age-old ceremonies of the 
people rather as symbolic rituals than as manifes- 
tations of true religion, but he does feel that he is 
in-harmony with some greater force in the universe, 
and it is because of this that he believes his work 
will be successful. Politically, although he prefers 
parliamentary democracy to dictatorship, he is wary 
of both. He hopes that some day power will return 
to the village councils, that legislation will be as 
modest and moderate as possible, that the Indian 
countryside will become practically self-sufficient. 
Like Gandhi (though he lacks Gandhi’s political 
skill), Bhave believes in a materially simple, spirit- 
ually rich life, with a minimum of modern comforts 
and a maximum of self-discipline. 

Vinoba is not, of course, without opposition. The 
main points of criticism claim that his theories 
about land and wealth, if misunderstood, might lead 
people to Communism, that the land collected and 
distributed is often of bad quality, that the new 
proprietors do not know how to care for it ade- 
quately, that many of Vinoba’s followers are using 
him for their own political goals and would enforce 
his theories by legislation, betraying the very ideas 
of non-violence and organically-growing reform. 

Vinoba himself is aware of these weaknesses. He 
replies by saying that “my preachings are creating 
the proper atmosphere for a non-violent solution of 
economic problems. It is up to you to get the best 
out of this atmosphere. The function of fire is to 
burn, it has not got to worry if man will use it for 
a good or a bad purpose, or not use it at all: I am 


like the fire.” 





With all the people of her village watching, a widow 
receives the precious document that entitles her to land. 


Surrounded by disciples and local officials, Vinoba 
pushes on in the rain to another village. (He does not 

use an umbrella: he says the rain is sent by God and 

asks why we should avoid it with factory-made umbrellas.) 
Then, while more of the landless stand patiently in a 
shower, Vinoba tells them about his land reform program. 
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“THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST, 


BY THE MASTER OF AMIENS, 15TH CENTURY 
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™ PENTECOST 


5... WEEKS after the Passover in the ancient Jewish calendar comes the 
; Pentecost, or Feast of Weeks, a celebration of the first-fruits of the wheat 
» harvest. It is a feast of thanksgiving. The Apostles celebrated it in holy 
awe, aware that the Seed of the Redemption had been planted, and had arisen; 
now they were awaiting the first fruits of the Spirit, as He had promised, 
to come upon them. They were gathered together in one place, “persevering 
in one mind in prayer.” Suddenly there came a sound from Heaven, as of a 
mighty wind, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting. And 
there appeared to them parted tongues, like tongues of flame, which came to 
rest above each one of them and they were all filled at that moment with the “And suddenly there came a sound 


Holy Ghost, and they began to speak in diverse tongues, whatever the Holy from heaven, as of a violent 
wind blowing . . .” Acts—2: 2. 





Spirit gave them to say. 

Jerusalem at the time was filled with devout Jews who had assembled for 
the Pentecost from every nation under heaven. When the rumor went through 
the streets that the Apostles had been enveloped in a wind of the spirit, 
that a flame had dwelt above each of them, and that they were speaking now 
in many tongues, the strangers, pilgrims and natives of the city assembled 
in multitudes to see what was happening, and they were filled with wonder. 
The Apostles, who were obviously provincial men, appeared to be 
speaking in many languages: each listener, no matter where he came from, 


ee 


heard the message of redemption in his native tongue. 

All were astonished, wondering what this could mean. The devout, who 
had come to the Holy City to celebrate a solemn feast, believed it was a 
sign from Heaven: inscrutable, but of cosmic significance. The skeptical 
and worldly-minded could only say: “These men are full of new wine.” | 
Peter, overhearing this theory, refuted it directly and told them of Jesus 
of Nazareth and of the immense injustice of His trial, suffering and 
crucifixion, just seven weeks before. Peter bore witness to Christ’s divine 
nature and told of His resurrection. 


See 


T: MESSAGE OF THE TONGUES: After the Pentecost, in the white harvest 
of our redemption, the Apostles, inspired of the Holy Spirit, and drunk with 
new wine of the world redeemed, spoke directly to all hearts in creation a 
message of peace from the heart of God: a light which issues from the 
Source of all being, and seeks in every heart, however dark, a living 
reflection—complete and individual, personal and rare—of the whole | 
incapturable splendor of His love.—Ropert Lax 
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CAN WE AVOID A 


The answer comes out of wha 


by BENJAMIN L. MASSE, S.J. EPRESSIONS ARE—or should be—as old-fashioned as 
the horse-and-buggy. The revolution in technology, which 
has given us television, plastics. jet planes and now the 
hydrogen bomb, has been matched by a revolution in 
economics. The day when men bowed helplessly before 
economic laws (which, they assumed, operated as in- 
exorably as the law of gravity) is gone forever. There 
is general agreement now with the late Pope Pius XI, 
aspects of the news as who denied that in the free play of market forces the 
executive editor of THE economy had a “principle of self-direction which governs 
CATHOLIC MIND and as it much more perfectly than would the intervention of 
an associate editor any created intellect.” 

of AMERICA. Today when prices dive sharply. jobs start to dis- 
appear, business bankruptcies multiply and farmers 
have mortgage pains, we don’t fold our arms and dumbly 
await the crash. Instead we use our heads, as God in- 

tended, and start shifting the economic gears. 
We have even written our new faith into law. The 
Employment Act of 1946 imposes on the Federal Gov- 
ernment the duty of keeping the economy in balance. 
That law would never have been written had not the 
legislators, including conservatives like the late Senator 
Robert A. Taft, believed that the discharge of this obliga- 
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has for many -years 
specialized in the 
economic and sociological 


Scenes like this one—long lines of unemployed workers waiting outside state and federal unemployment offices for jobs—have hai 
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DEPRESSION? 


e have learned in past economic crises 


tion was well within the rightful powers of Uncle Sam. 

At least two factors ‘have brought about this revolu- 
tion in economic thinking. The first is that we have 
become much more sharply aware of the close relation- 
ship that exists between spending and prosperity. The 
other is that we now know that governments can, within 
reasonable limits, control the volume of spending. 

All sorts of causes can generate soft spots in the econ- 
omy—technological changes, competition from imports, 
excess capacity in this or that industry. But such soft 
spots, though they are no fun for those workers who 
lose their jobs or for the businessman whose enterprise 
fails, will not cause serious national trouble unless there 
is a general decline in spending. The textile industry was 
depressed during 1952-53, but during most of that period 
the national economy as a whole was prosperous. The 
reason was that consumers, business and government 
continued to spend at high levels. Since then production 
and employment have slumped because total spending, 
especially spending by the Federal Government, has 
fallen. 

All this sounds simple enough. Indeed, the reader who 
lost his shirt in the 1930°s may say: much too simple. 


BUSINESS 


So may readers who were hurt during the brief 1948-49 
spill, when industrial production tumbled 10 per cent 
in 9 months, or who are today jobless or working a 
three-day week. They may be inclined to accept the 
fact that there is a connection between spending and pros- 
perity. What stops them is the claim that the volume 
of spending, on which everything depends, can be con- 
trolled. To them that looks like anything but a self- 
evident proposition. 

To a large extent they are right. At any given time, 
the level of spending depends on the decisions of millions 
of individuals. Since all these individuals, consumers 
and businessmen, are free, they are liable to act in ways 
not foreseen by the economic experts. So the doctors’ 
prescriptions, reflected in business decisions and public 
policy, may not work. 

Though that is a substantial objection, it proves only 
that we shall never have heaven on earth. It is valid 
against Communist economists and other planning fa- 
natics who imagine that human beings can be manipu- 
lated like puppets. It loses its force if we remember that 
we are talking here about preventing depressions, not 
about stopping every minor up and down in the economy. 


s—have been common in many cities during the last six months. Though lines have dwindled slightly, labor leaders are still concerned. 
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We are concerned not with absolute control of the volume 
of spending, but with control within reasonable limits. 





HATEVER THE SKEPTICS may think, the government 
can control spending. That is why Mr. Eisenhower, in a 
pre-election speech in New York City on October 25, 
1952, could promise his audience what President Hoover 
in his day never even thought of promising: “Never 
again,” Eisenhower said, “shall we allow a depression 
in the United States.” That is why little more than a 
year ago he could assail “the stupidity of mass unem- 
ployment.” 

So much, then, for two big ideas that have sparked 
the revolution in economic policy. In more detail, what 
do we know today about our economy that we didn’t 
know in 1929? 

We know a good many things. We know much more 
about our economic system and how it operates than 
people knew a quarter-century ago. Thanks to efforts 
of private as well as public agencies, our statistics on 
wages, prices, unemployment and other pertinent factors 
are better and much more up-to-date. They will become 
ever more reliable as time goes on. Scholars have made 
notable progress, too, in the science of economics, and 
much of this knowledge has percolated down to the 
people. Economically speaking, the average citizen is 


Many Americans remember uneasily the terrible 30’s, when men eager for work could find none. Millions went on relief. 






Today proper planning can prevent the misery of the great 


much more literate than were his father and grandfather. 

More concretely, we have come to see the value of 
stabilizers to help keep the economy riding on an even 
keel. Since 1933 we have built a number of such stabi- 
lizers into our system. We have the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system, which Congress is expected 
to improve and extend before it adjourns this summer. 
We have a large and growing number of private pension 
systems, largely financed by industry. Millions of workers 
are now covered by unemployment insurance. All the 
major farm crops, and many others besides, are protected 
by price supports. A Federal bank deposit insurance 
system makes old-fashioned runs on banks almost in- 
conceivable. Our tax structure places heavy reliance on 
income taxes, so that when employment and _ business 
drop, the tax liability of businesses and individuals de- 
clines, too. 

In one way or another these stabilizers tend to sustain 
spending during a period of recession. They act as 
cushions softening the drop. Retired workers and their 
widows receive their pension checks in bad times as well 
as good. Laid-off workers collect unemployment insur- 
ance—in many states for as long as six months. Price 
supports prevent farm income from falling dangerously, 
regardless of what happens in the commodity markets. 
When a recession hits, all these people—farmers, the 
aged, the unemployed—continue to spend because their 
incomes, though reduced in most cases, continue. They 
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eat|depression of the mid 1930's 


may not spend as much as they do in prosperous times— 
although pensioners do—but their spending maintains re- 
tail sales (and, as a consequence, production) at re- 
spectable, if not boom, levels. 

That is what happened during the 1948-49 decline. 
Though unemployment went over the 4-million mark and 
production dropped about 11 per cent from the 1947-48 
high, retail sales fell only 4 per cent. People continued 
to spend. As pensions become more widespread and un- 
employment insurance is extended and liberalized, these 
built-in stabilizers will become more and more effective. 


HILE STABILIZERS can cushion a decline and even, in 

certain circumstanees, help to reverse it, they cannot by 
themselves make us secure against a depression. Only the 
Federal Government can do that. This is something else 
we have learned. 

At the disposal of the Government is a whole arsenal 
of weapons designed to maintain and encourage spend- 
ing by individuals and businesses. In his press conference 
on February 17, President Eisenhower mentioned a half- of omens 
dozen of them. He also said on that occasion that should Pius XI called unemployment “a dreadful scourge which 
conditions warrant drastic action, he would not hesitate causes misery... ruins the prosperity of nations 
to fire all the guns in the arsenal. and endangers public order . . .” He recommended the 


‘ A ‘re “state t ) suppl doors 
One of the biggest guns is the Government’s ability SOE ee enery manent ty supply cuphyement 


to reduce the tax burden on businesses and individuals. 


” 


In the depths of the depression many packed everything into rattle-trap conveyances and set out to look for seasonal jobs. 
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Testifying before a Senate subcommittee late in March, Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
said unemployment—then at 4 million—had not reached a dangerous level. He believes a 
late Easter buying season and uncertainty over tax legislation have delayed a business upturn. 
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We can now control our economic fate, says Fr. Masse 


It is an especially effective weapon in these postwar 
years when the burden of taxes is so abnormally high. 
Though it would unbalance the budget, it is today a 
relatively simple matter for the Government to pump 
into the economy 10 or 15 billion dollars of investing and 
purchasing power. All it has to do is reduce by 15 or 20 
per cent the rate of income taxes on corporations and 
individuals. 

Another potent weapon is the Government’s power to 
expand and cheapen credit, either through the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board or through the 
manner in which the Treasury manages the public debt. 

Should these monetary and fiscal methods prove in- 
adequate for the job, the Government can pump money 
into the economy directly. It can Jaunch a program of 
public works. It can lend people money to build houses 
and furnish business with funds to expand and modern- 
ize. It can refinance home and farm mortgages. It can 
do all sorts of things, most of which, fortunately, will 
probably never be necessary. 

At this juncture, some unemployed reader is likely to 
ask: “If the Government has so much control over the 
economy, why doesn’t it wade in right now and put a 
stop to the present slump?” 

Some economists think that it should. In fact, they 
criticize the Administration for not having acted several 
months ago. Others share the optimism of the President 
and his advisers, who do not view the present contraction 
very seriously. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey be- 
lieves that during the past six months the nation has 
been undergoing a short and not very severe transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy. Technically, he 
says, it amounts to an inventory adjustment. In the 
flush of prosperity following the outbreak of fighting 
in Korea and the rapid build-up of our defenses, many 
manufacturers over-produced and many distributors over- 
stocked. As soon as inventories are once more under 
control, factories will begin calling men back to work 
and the adjustment will be over. The President is betting 
that this will happen relatively soon. Sumner Slichter, 
the noted Harvard economist, agrees that an upturn 
is due probably by July but certainly by September. 
Nevertheless, he is critical of the Administration for not 
having prevented unnecessary unemployment and a 
“wasteful loss of production.” 


HIS CONTROVERSY emphasizes the large part human 
judgment plays in anti-depression policy. If the Govern- 
ment intervenes too hastily, or too ambitiously, to stop 
a depression, it will gradually displace those natural 
forces which are, or should be, the mainspring of every 
free economy. On the other hand, if its intervention is 
too little and too late, the economy, in the words of a 
distinguished member of the U.S. Senate, may fall flat 
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on its face. In that event, the Government’s role would 
also become preponderant. 

Senator Paul Douglas, himself an economist and former 
president of the American Economic Association, dis- 
cusses this problem in his book, Economy in the National 
Government. Noting that the late British economist 
William H. Beveridge had advocated Government inter- 
vention as soon as unemployment reached 3 per cent, the 
Senator suggests that this figure is too low for the United 
States, since “the ratio of seasonal unemployment in the 
United States is appreciably greater than in England.” 
For him the danger point here is closer to 6 per cent. 
Douglas believes that if the Government uses deficit 
financing to drive unemployment below that figure, it 
will do more harm than good. 

Thus there will always be an element of uncertainty 
about anti-depression policy, just as there will be an 
element of uncertainty about anti-inflation policy. We 
shall never lack plenty of elbow room for debate and 
controversy. We had another example of this a year ago 
when the Administration, convinced that the economy 
was too feverish for its own good, launched its now 
abandoned “hard money” policy. Some economists criti- 
cized that gesture as ill-timed, and charged that it was 
based on a faulty reading of the business barometer. 
They think now that it hastened and deepened the present 
recession. Naturally the Administration doesn’t agree. 

Despite the margin of error in anti-cyclical policy, 
the fact remains that we are more the masters of our 
economic fate than we ever were before. Barring a major 
catastrophe of some kind, or unimaginable stupidity in 
Washington, we should never again in this country ex- 
perience the mass unemployment, the bankruptcies, the 
foreclosures, the breadlines of the 1930’s. For this we 
can be deeply grateful. 

In our gratitude, it would be fatal, however, to neglect 
the hard task of basic economic reform. Catholic social 
teaching recognizes the right and duty of the state to 
safeguard and promote the general welfare. Since violent 
inflations and depressions are equally disastrous to its 
citizens, the state plays a legitimate role when it strives 
to keep the economy in balance. In the midst of the great 
depression, Pius XI wrote in his encyclical On Atheistic 
Communism: 

“It must likewise be the special care of the state to 
create those material conditions of life without which 
an orderly society cannot exist. The state must take 
every measure necessary to supply employment, par- 
ticularly for the heads of families and for the young.” 

Though the state will always have an important func- 
tion in controlling the boom-bust cycle, its intervention 
will be less frequent and necessary the sounder our sys- 
tem is from within. Among other things, this means 
striving for a balance between agricultural and industrial 
incomes, and for a sound relationship among wages, 
prices and profits. The progress of anti-cyclical policy 
has not made the social encyclicals of the Popes obsolete. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


















Helper of the sick 


On Lookout Hill above Gloucester Harbor in Massachusetts, 
in the home where millionaire mining engineer John Hays Hammond 
entertained President Taft and other famous figures during the 
early 1900’s, Brother Gerard, a Hospitaller Brother of Saint 
John of God, is engaged in caring for the sick. His day begins 
at 5:15 a.m.; with the exception of two recreation hours, 
serving 40 patients and participating in the spiritual 
exercises of his religious community crowd every minute 
of Brother Gerard’s time until he retires at 9:00 p.m. 

When he first arrived at Gloucester in 1948, he was Francis 
V. Kearns of Hawthorne, N. J. A brief three years before, he had 
been honorably discharged from the Navy as a boatswain’s mate 
first class after 23 months in southwest Pacific trouble spots 
like Guadalcanal and Tulagi. Last year he took his solemn vows: 
poverty, chastity, obedience and a fourth—the vow of hospitality— 
by which he pledged himself to look after the sick, even at the 
peril of his life. This eventuality is not so fantastic as 
it sounds: in the Spanish Civil War 98 Hospitaller Brothers 
lost their lives when they refused to abandon their patients. 














Hammond Hall Nursing Home, built in the 
early 1900's as a residence for a wealthy 
industrialist, was turned over to the 
Brothers by Archbishop Cushing in 1945. 











Brother Gerard, a white smock covering his black religious habit, shaves a patient unable to lift his arms. 








Brother Gerard leads the community in prayer. Still in lay garb are two postulants, Bert and William; behind them, 


Brothers Francis and Christopher ; in the last pew, Brothers Benedict (the superior), Finbar and Andrew. 


Brother Gerard fills a milk pitcher for the Brothers’ lunch. Afterward, 
returning to his ward duties, he swabs a patient’s inflamed eye. 


ad 


Brother Gerard gives a patient the medicine prescribed by a physician. 
He returns to the home with Brothers Benedict and Christopher after 
mid-day recreation, later chats with Brother Benedict between chores. 











In imitation of Saint John of God, founder of his order, 
Brother Gerard washes the feet of an elderly patient. 


With the exception of one patient—a young boy— 
all of those at Gloucester whom Brother Gerard and the 
seven other Hospitaller Brothers serve are old men 
suffering from chronic diseases like multiple sclerosis, 
cancer, arthritis and serious heart ailments. Four or 
five are priests now too infirm to perform parish duties. 

Brother Gerard’s order was founded in Spain almost 
400 years ago by John Ciudad, a veteran of Charles V’s 
victory over Suleiman the Magnificent. Two Brothers 
served on the flagship of Don John of Austria at Lepanto. 
Now Hospitaller Brothers operate the Vatican pharmacy 
and staff hospitals throughout the world. In the United 
States, in addition to Hammond Hall, they run an old 
men’s home in Boston and a sanitarium in Los Angeles, 


Brother Gerard serves breakfast—a soft-boiled 
egg, cereal, milk—to his youngest patient. 


Father Terence, a secular priest who received permission to join the order, gives Communion, helped by Brother Gerard. 
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A victim of 
paralysis leans 

on Brother 

Gerard for support. 
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I. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Of all the people in the Gospels, next to Our 
Lord Himself, the most complete and most 
vivid account is of Saint John the Baptist, 
| whose life span almost coincided with Christ's. 
| Here, out of the accounts of the four Evan- 


P  gelists, the life of Saint John, penetrating and 


dramatic, has been freely assembled and edited, 
telling the story of a man who came as a 
=» 6 witness to the Light. 


% * * 


There was a man, one sent from God, whose 


(| name was John. This man came as a witness, 


| to bear witness concerning the light, that all 
_ might believe through him. He was not him- 
self the light, but was to bear witness to the 
light. (It was the true light that enlightens 


every man who comes into the world.) ... 
& * ® * 


' Inthe days of Herod, king of Judea, there 
_ ‘was a certain priest named Zachary, of the 


4 course of Abia; and his wife was of the daugh- 


' ters of Aaron, and her name was Elizabeth. 
_ Both were just before God, walking blamelessly 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord. But they had no son, for Elizabeth 
was barren; and they were both advanced in 
years. 

Now it came to pass, while [Zachary] was 


officiating .. . as a priest before God, according 
to the custom of the priest’s office, that he was 
chosen by lot to enter the temple of the Lord 
to burn incense. And the whole multitude of 
the people were praying outside at the hour of 
incense. And there appeared to him an angel 
of the Lord, standing at the right of the altar 
of incense. And Zachary, seeing him, was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him. 

But the angel said to him, “Do not be afraid, 
Zachary, for thy petition has been heard, and 
thy wife Elizabeth shall bear thee a son and 
thou shalt call his name John. And thou shalt 
have joy and gladness, and many will rejoice 
at his birth. For he shall be great before the 
Lord; he shall drink no wine or strong drink, 
and shall be filled with the Holy Spirit even 
from his mother’s womb. And he shall bring 
back to the Lord their God many of the 
children of Israel, and he shall himself go be- 
fore him in the spirit and power of Elias, to 
turn the hearts of fathers to their children 
and the incredulous to the wisdom of the just; 
to prepare for the Lord a perfect people.” 

And Zachary said to the angel, “How shall 
I know this? For I am an old man and my wife 
is advanced in years.” 

And the angel answered and said to him, 
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“J am Gabriel, who stand in the presence of 
God; and I have been sent to speak to thee 
and to bring thee this good news. And behold, 
thou shalt be dumb and unable to speak until 
the day when these things come to pass, be- 
cause thou hast not believed my words, which 
will be fulfilled in their proper time.” 

And the people were waiting for Zachary, 
and they wondered at his tarrying so long in 
the temple. But when he did come out he 
could not speak to them, and they realized 
that he had seen a vision in the temple. And 
he kept making signs to them, but he remained 
dumb. 

And it came to pass, when the days of his 
service were completed, that he departed to 
his own house. Now after these days Elizabeth 
his wife conceived, and she secluded herself 
for five months, saying, ““Thus has the Lord 
dealt with me in the days when he deigned 


to take away my reproach among men.” 
+ Le * 


Now in the sixth month the angel Gabriel 
was sent from God to a town of Galilee called 
Nazareth, to a virgin betrothed to a man 
named Joseph, of the house of David, and the 
virgin’s name was Mary. And when the angel 
had come to her, he said, “Hail, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among 
women.” When she had heard him she was 
troubled at his word, and kept pondering 
what manner of greeting this might be. 

And the angel said to her, ““Do not be afraid, 
Mary, for thou hast found grace with God. 
Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus. . . . And behold, Elizabeth thy 
kinswoman also has conceived a son in her 
old age, and she who was called barren is 
now in her sixth month; for nothing shall be 
impossible with God.” 

But Mary said, “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord; be it done to me according to thy 


word.” And the angel departed from her. 
%* + % 


Now in those days Mary arose and went 
with haste into the hill country, to a town of 
Juda. And she entered the house of Zachary 


and saluted Elizabeth. And it came to pass, 
when Elizabeth heard the greeting of Mary, 
that the babe in her womb leapt. And Eliza- 
beth was filled with the Holy Spirit, and cried 
out with a loud voice, saying, “Blessed art 
thou among women and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb! And how have I deserved that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me? 
For behold, the moment that the sound of 
thy greeting came to my ears, the babe in my 
womb leapt for joy. And blessed is she who 
has believed, because the things promised her 
by the Lord shall be accomplished.”’. . . 
+ + cd 

Now Elizabeth’s time was fulfilled that she 
should be delivered, and she brought forth a 
son. And her neighbors and kinsfolk heard 
that the Lord had magnified his mercy towards 
her, and they rejoiced with her. And it came 
to pass on the eighth day, that they came to 
circumcise the child, and they were going to 
call him by his father’s name, Zachary. And 
his mother answered and said, “Not so, but 
he shall be called John.” 

And they said to her, “There is none of thy 
kindred that is called by this name.” And they 
kept inquiring by signs of his father what he 
would have him called. And asking for a 
writing-tablet he wrote the words, ‘John 
is his name.” And they all marvelled. And 
immediately his mouth was opened and his 
tongue loosed, and he began to speak, blessing 
God. And fear came on all their neighbors; 
and all these things were spoken abroad in all 
the hill country of Judea. And all who heard 
them laid them up in their heart, saying, 
“What then will this child be?” For the hand 
of the Lord was with him. And Zachary his 
father was filled with the Holy Spirit. . . 


% % % 

Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar, when Pontius Pilate was 
procurator of Judea, and Herod tetrarch of 
Galilee, and Philip his brother tetrarch of the 
district of Iturea and Trachonitis, and Lysa- 
nias tetrarch of Abilene, during the high 
priesthood of Annas and Caiphas, the word of 
God came to John, the son of Zachary, in the 
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desert. And he went into all the region about 


the Jordan, preaching a baptism of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins, as it is written in 
the book of the words of Isaias the prophet, 


“The voice of one crying in the desert, 
‘Make ready the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths. 

Every valley shall be filled, 
and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low, 

And the crooked ways shall be made 
straight, 
and the rough ways smooth; 

and all mankind shall see the salvation 


of God.’” 


John himself had a garment of camel’s hair 
and a leathern girdle about his loins, and his 
food was locusts and wild honey. Then there 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and 
all the region about the Jordan; and they were 
baptized by him in the Jordan, confessing 
their sins. 

And the crowds asked him, saying, “What 
then are we to do?” And he answered and said 
to them, “Let him who has two tunics share 
with him who has none; and let him who has 
food do likewise.” 

And publicans also came [to John] to be 
baptized, and they said to him, “Master, what 
are we to do?” But be said to them, “Exact no 
more than what has been appointed you.” 

And soldiers also asked him, saying, “And 
we—what are we to do?” And he said to them, 
“Plunder no one, accuse no one falsely, and be 
content with your pay.” 

But when he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees coming to his baptism, he said to 
them, “Brood of vipers! who has shown you 
how to flee from the wrath to come? Bring 
forth therefore fruit befitting repentance, and 
do not think to say within yourselves, ‘We 
have Abraham for our father’; for I say to 
you that God is able out of these stones to 
raise up children to Abraham. For even now 
the axe is laid at the root of the trees; every 
tree therefore that is not bringing forth good 
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fruit is to be cut down and thrown into the 
a 

Now as the people were in expectation, and 
all were wondering in their hearts about John, 
whether perhaps he might be the Christ, John 
addressed them, saying to all, “I indeed 
baptize you with water, for repentance. But 
he who is coming after me is mightier than 
I, whose sandals I am not worthy to bear. He 
will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire. 

“His winfhowing fan is in his hand, and he 
will thoroughly clean out his threshing floor, 
and will gather his wheat into the barn; but 
the chaff he will burn up with unquenchable 
fire.” So with many different exhortations he 
kept on preaching the gospel to the people. 


* % % 

Now they said to [Christ, whose public 
ministry had begun], ““Why do the disciples 
of John fast often and make supplications, and 
likewise those of the Pharisees, whereas thy 
disciples eat and drink?” He said to them, 
“Can you make the wedding guests fast as 
long as the bridegroom is with them? But the 
days will come—and when the bridegroom 
shall be taken away from them, then they will 
fast in those days.” 

And he spoke a parable also to them, “No 
one puts a patch from a new garment on an 
old garment; else not only does he tear the 
new one, but the patch from the new garment 
does not match the old. And no one pours new 
wine into old wine-skins; else the new wine 
will burst the skins, and will be split itself, and 
the skins ruined. But new wine must be put 
into fresh skins, and both are saved. And no 
man after drinking old wine immediately 
desires new; for he says, “The old is better’.” 

e + % 

When the Jews sent to [ John] from Jeru- 
salem priests and Levites to ask him, “Who 
art thou?” And he acknowledged and did not 
deny; and-he acknowledged, “I am not the 
Christ.” And they asked him, “What then? 
Art thou Elias?” And he said, “I am not.” 
“Art thou the Prophet?” And he answered, 
“No.” 





They therefore said to him, “Who art thou? 
that we may give an answer to those who sent 
us. What hast thou to say of thyself?” He 
said, “I am the voice of one crying in the 
desert, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’ 
as said Isaias the prophet.” 

And they who had been sent were from 
among the Pharisees. And they asked him, and 
said to him, “Why then, dost thou baptize, if 
thou are not the Christ, nor Elias, nor the 
Prophet?” John said to them in answer, “I 
baptize with water; but in the midst of you 
there has stood one whom you do not know. 
He it is who is to come after me, who has been 
set above me, the strap of whose sandal I am 


not worthy to loose.” 
+ + + 


Then Jesus came... to John, at the Jordan, 
to be baptized by him. And John was for 
hindering him, and said, “It is I who ought 
to be baptized by thee, and dost thou come to 
me?” But Jesus answered and said to him, “Let 
it be so now, for so it becomes us to fulfill all 
justice.” Then he permitted him. And when 
Jesus had been baptized, he immediately came 
up from the water. And behold, the heavens 
were opened to him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending as a dove and coming upon 
him. And behold, a voice from the heavens 
said, “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” 

The next day John saw Jesus coming to 
him, and he said, “Behold, the Lamb of God, 
who takes away the sin of the world! This is 
he of whom I said, ‘After me there comes one 
who has been set above me, because he was 
before me.’ And I did not know him. But 
that he may be known to Israel, for this reason 
have I come baptizing with water.” 

And John bore witness, saying, “I beheld 
the Spirit descending as a dove from heaven, 
and it abode upon him. And I did not know 
him. But he who sent me to baptize with 
water said to me, ‘He upon whom thou wilt 
see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon 
him, he it is who baptizes with the Holy 
Spirit.” And I have seen and have borne 
witness that this is the Son of God.” 





Again the next day John was standing there, 
and two of his disciples. And looking upon 
Jesus as he walked by, he said, “Behold the 
lamb of God!” And the two disciples heard 
him speak, and they followed Jesus. 

But Jesus turned round, and seeing them 
following him, said to them, “What is it you 
seek?” They said to him, “Rabbi (which inter- 
preted means Master), where dwellest thou?” 
He said to them, “Come and see.” They came 
and saw where he was staying; and they stayed 
with him that day. It was about the tenth 
hour. 

Now Andrew, the brother of Simon Peter, 
was one of the two who had heard John and 
had followed him. He found first his brother 
Simon and said to him, ““We have found the 
Messias (which interpreted is Christ). And 
he led him to Jesus. But Jesus, looking upon 
him, said, “Thou art Simon, the son of John; 
thou shalt be called Cephas (which interpreted 
is Peter) .” 

+ % % 

After [ this] Jesus and his disciples came into 
the land of Judea, and he stayed there with 
them and baptized. Now John was also bap- 
tizing in Aennon, near Salim, for there was 
much water there. And the people came and 
were baptized. For John had not yet been put 
into, prison. 

Now there arose a discussion about purifica- 
tion between some of John’s disciples and the 
Jews. And they came to John and said to him, 
“Rabbi, he who was with thee beyond the 
Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, 
behold he baptizes and all are coming to him.” 

John answered and said, “No one can 
receive anything unless it is given to him from 
heaven. You yourselves bear me witness that 
I said, ‘I am not the Christ but have been sent 
before him.’ He who has the bride is the bride- 
groom; but the friend of the bridegroom, who 
stands and hears him, rejoices exceedingly at 
the voice of the bridegroom. This is my joy, 
therefore, is made full. He must increase, but 


I must decrease.” 
% % + 


[Now] Herod [arrested] John, and bound 
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him in prison, because of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife, whom he had married. For John 
had said to Herod, “It is not lawful for thee 
to have thy brother’s wife.” But Herodias laid 
snares for him, and would have liked to put 
him to death, but she could not. For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just and 
holy man, and protected him; and when he 
heard him talk, he did many things, and he 
liked to hear him. 


+ + * 


And [while in prison] John’s disciples 
brought him word of all [the miracles being 
performed by Jesus]. And John summoned 
two of his disciples and sent them to the Lord, 
saying, “Art thou he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” 

And when the men had come to him, they 
said, “John the Baptist has sent us to thee, say- 
ing, ‘Art thou he who is to come, or shall we 
look for another?’?” In that very hour he 
cured many of diseases, afflictions and evil 
spirits, and to many who were blind he granted 
sight. And he answered and said to them, “‘Go 
and report to John what you have heard and 
seen: the blind see, the lame. walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise, the 
poor have the gospel preached to them. And 
blessed is he who is not scandalized in me.” 

Then, as the messengers of John left, he 
began to say to the crowds concerning John, 
“What did you go out to the desert to see? 
A reed shaken by the wind? But what did you 
go out to see? A man clothed in soft garments? 
Behold, those who wear fine clothes and live 
in luxury are in the houses of kings. But what 
did you go out to see? A prophet? Yes, I tell 
you, and more than a prophet. This is he of 
whom it is written, 


‘Behold, I send my messenger before thy 
face, 

who shall make ready thy way before 
thee.’ 


“I say to you, among those born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John the 
Baptist; yet the least in the kingdom of God 
is greater than he.” 


And when they had heard him, all the 
people and the publicans justified God, having 
been baptized with the baptism of John. But 
the Pharisees and the lawyers, not having been 
baptized by him, brought to naught God’s 
purpose concerning themselves. 

“To what then shall I liken the men of this 
generation? And what are they like? They are 
like children sitting in the market place, call- 
ing to one another and saying, 


‘We have piped to you, and you have 
not danced; 

we have sung dirges, and you have 
not wept.’ 


For John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine, and you say, ‘He 
has a devil.’ The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and you say, ‘Behold a man who is 
a glutton, and a wine-drinker, a friend of 
publicans and sinners!’ And wisdom is justi- 


fied by all her children.” 


+ + + 


And a favorable day came [for Herodias 
to take revenge upon John] when Herod on 
his birthday gave a banquet to the officials, 
tribunes and chief men of Galilee. And Her- 
odias’ own daughter having come in and 
danced, she pleased Herod and his guests. And 
the king said to the girl, “Ask of me what 
thou willest, and I will give it to thee.” And 
he swore to her, ‘““Whatever thou dost ask, I 
will give thee, even though it be the half of 
my kingdom.” Then she went out and said 
to her mother, “What am I to ask for?” And 
she said, “The head of John the Baptist.” And 
she came in at once with haste to the king, and 
asked, saying “I want thee right away to give 
me on a dish the head of John the Baptist.” 
And grieved as he was, the king, because of his 
oath and his guests, was unwilling to displease 
her. But sending an executioner, he com- 
manded that his head be brought on a dish. 
Then he beheaded him in the prison, and 
brought his head on a dish, and gave it to the 
girl; and the girl gave it to her mother. His 
disciples, hearing of it, came and took away 


his body, and laid it in a tomb. 
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A problem of numbers 


Twenty-four seminarians 
swinging 
down 
a 
hill 


in Assisi discussed a numerical problem relating to fishes. One said it was five 


Children’s corner 








loaves and two little fishes. Another said 


Another said it depended 
on which 
Gospel 
you read, - 
Another said it didn’t 
make any difference. (The 
miracle was what counted. ) 
How many would you say there 


were, relying on memory? And 





how many seminarians are 
there in the last picture? We 


count thirteen. If you count more, or less, let us know. 


it was two loaves and five fishes. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 


Bill, Paula and Robert John 
(Henry-the-Slugger) Perry 
clamber on a sturdy set of 
bars which makes a playground 
of their own back yard. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOE DE ROSA 


The happy Perrys 


Ray and Evelyn Perry have three children: Paula, 
10%, Bill, 7, and Robert John, 5. When Robert John was 
about 3 the Perrys decided it was time to move from their 
small frame house in New London, Connecticut, and find 
something a little roomier for the children to grow up in. 
On Sunday drives Ray, Evelyn and the children looked 
over: the landscape for unoccupied homes, and finally 
settled on a solidly built, comfortable looking, old-fash- 
ioned house on a hill in the village of Mystic, Connecticut. 
As Paula, who is now at the head of her class in the fifth 


Evelyn Perry tried to learn cookery from her 
grandmother, whose instructions were so 

vague and variable that Evelyn picks up dessert 
ideas from magazines and her own experiments. 
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As head of the Coast Guard Academy’s chemistry department, 
Lt. Com. Raymond Perry (right) wields his authority gently (but is a 

stickler for scientific accuracy). An occasional contributor to the 

scientific journals, he also leads discussions in the Academy’s Chemistry Club. 





grade of grammar school, points out with a kind of sup- 
pressed wonderment at the rightness of the family’s 
choice: “It’s near the church, it’s near the school, it’s near 
the town.” 

It is also fairly near Ray’s work at the United States 
Coast Guard Academy in New London, where as head of 
the chemistry department he holds the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander and is one of ten members of the Academy’s 
teaching staff. A car-pool of friends from Mystic picks 
him up every morning shortly after seven at the foot of 


Once a year the cadets take a long cruise on an 
old-style sailing vessel. Ray has gone along 

as an officer on several voyages, but with so 

much to do at home he will pass up this year’s trip. 
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his hill and brings him back to his family every afternoon, 
Monday through Friday, sometime between 4 and 5. 
Once home his heavy work begins, repairing and re- 
modelling his house inside and out, mowing his spacious 
lawn, which he wrested, single-handed, from a jungle of 
weeds, planning, with the patience of an alchemist, the 
enormous job of repainting his house, and taming the 
wild Indians: Paula, Bill and Henry-the-Slugger, whose 
other name is Robert John. Evelyn holds the compound 
in a state of tranquility when the chief is away. The 


















The Perrys’ house, on a fine hill overlooking the town, is being financed via a G.I. loan. 
The last house they lived in (bought on the same plan) was so improved by 3 years 
of Ray’s handiwork that it sold for $3,500 more than the Perrys paid for it. 


Perrys have a well-planned, quietly happy life which they 
deeply appreciate and which like most really happy 
people they like to share as widely as possible. 

From cellar to attic, the Perrys’ home is designed for 
family living; and principally, of course, for the children. 
The cellar, for example, contains such routine equipment 
as furnace, laundry and storage bins, as well as a more 
particular feature: Ray’s work bench and well-stocked 
tool panel for home-carpentry. To the casual observer. 
however, the most conspicuous mark of cultural advance- 
ment below-stairs is the slack-line proscenium, complete 


with cretonne curtain, of the children’s underground 
theater. Here, on dark or rainy days, in the hours after 


school and before supper-time, the children give benefit 


performances for.themselves: singing. dancing. standing 
on their hands—Paula as a Dutch girl, Bill as a redskin. 
Robert as his own favorite radio character, a man he 
calls Wild Bill Hiccup. 

Upstairs too, the children have free reign. The ruggedly 
upholstered living room chairs, like a visitor’s knees, are 
meant to be scrambled about on. Robert John, back in 
his role as Hank-the-Slugger, throws himself twenty-five 


Mailman Bill Fitzgerald can hardly get past 
the Perry home when Henry-the-Slugger—avid 
for his week’s supply of space helmets, 
marsha”s badges and bowie knives from 

the cereal companies—tackles him. 
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In mid-morning Evelyn, whose hobby 

is bird-watching, and Robert John scan the 
backyard to see whether a visitor—perhaps 
the first purple finch of the season—will 
take to the terraced birdhouse which 

hangs outside the kitchen window. 






























and times a day at a substantial, leather-covered hassock he * . 
fter uses as an off-season tackling dummy. At all this apparent 
refit ferocity in the young, the parents are unperturbed. ~ 
ling This may be because they know what happens on the 
kin. floor above, where, by 7:30 every evening, the children 
: he go quietly to their separate rooms—Paula to read to her- Me i « 
self, Bill and the Slugger to listen while Evelyn and Ray " 
dis read them bedtime stories from a thoroughly eclectic 
ane reading-list in which the lines are not too clearly drawn ' 
=" between Jack and the Beanstalk and David and Goliath. 
Cae. The Perrys believe that time and ripening will make the 


Jobs which Evelyn used to do, like whipping 
up a frosting for a cake for 

the family, have now been taken over by 
Paula, who knows not only how to mix a cake, 
but how to serve it when company comes. 
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In the basement play area, a good 
part of which is taken up by 

the children’s makeshift theater, 
all sorts of props are available, 
among them this American flag. 


When Bill Perry ties up a 
prisoner, he may just as well come 
along quietly. The jail 

is over behind the laundry tubs. 


On rainy days and festive occasions, Perry Productions performs. Their current musical is called “Children’s Songs.” 











After a visit to Ray’s 

laboratory, where he was labelled 
POISON, FLAMMABLE and CORROSIVE, 
Robert John is now so attached to 
his jersey he will insist on 
wearing it for the rest of the week. 


distinctions clear. They seldom cover a whole story in 
a single evening: just a few pages, and usually from some- 
thing the children already know. Then, without much 
parental prompting, the children pray, first for their imme- 
diate family and then for a staggering list of relatives and 
friends living in Mystic and New London, in Boston 
(Ray’s folks) and Everett, Mass. (Evelyn’s). They also 


pray for the natives of the Canary Islands sometimes en- 


countered by their friends, the Coast Guard cadets, on 
their annual windjammer cruise. Then, consigning the 
cares of the world to their guardian angels, the children 


sleep. 

The guardian angels have a floor to play on, too. A 
well-lighted stairway leads to the attic, which is divided 
into two roughly equal halves. One half, a sort of no- 
man’s-land, really belongs to everyone. This is where old 


The children enjoy art 
work. Paula makes 
posters as Robert John, 
whose talents run to 
building seaworthy 
paper boats, watches 

in admiration. 











For stimulating conversation on the state of the nation or the life of the Church, Ray 
drops in on a New London neighbor, Rob Foley, whose spinal arthritis has kept 
him physically immobilized (but not even momentarily inactive) for twenty-two years. 


toys and costume material for the downstairs theater are 
stored; it is where lawn chairs are kept through the 
winter, and where camels and wise-men—almost life-size 
and cut out of linoleum—lie on their sides until their 
season comes. Then they are led out onto the front lawn 
to stand near the evergreen tree. 

The other half of the attic, the nicest room in the 
house, belongs very particularly to the angels; from 
the very first moment the Perrys moved in, this was 
designated as the “Christ room”—the idea of having 
one was something Evelyn picked up in her reading, 
in a book by Dorothy Day. It is a spacious and well- 
furnished room looking out on the town which the 


family keeps for the wayfaring stranger bearing Christ 


in his soul, and who may be in need, as all are at some 
time, of shelter from the age or the elements. One 
reason the Perrys chose the kind of house they did 
was to be sure they would have room for the holy Visitor. 

They have always left plenty of room in their hearts 
for Him, too. In one way or another the Perrys always 
seem to be involved in bringing people together around 
the quiet glow of truth: Evelyn as a leader of the Cath- 
olic Mothers’ Circle or Ray as the organizer and moving 
force of the Catholic cadets’ discussion group at the Acad- 
emy, or as a leader of the New London Catholic Library 
Association. Always in a modest, almost invisible way, the 
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On a Saturday morning Evelyn and the boys drive out to Mystic’s bird 
sanctuary a mile and a half from the house. Following along a 
path through the woods, they find their favorite pool, and throw rocks into it. 


Perrys seem to exemplify the truths to which the Church 
bears testimony. 

From the lawn, the Perrys look out on the town, the 
church and the school, and on the roofs of their neighbors 
—those they know well, those they know to speak to, those 
they hardly know at all. Beyond the town is Long Island 
Sound; beyond that, the ocean, Ireland, England, the 
Canary Islands . . , and beyond them are the lands that 
Paula is beginning to learn about in geography, and that 
Bill and Robert John find out about in their dreams. 
When the Perrys as a family look out on the world, they 
seem to appreciate and to long for the world to share 
the kind of tranquility they now enjoy.—R.L. 


On a party evening, friends of the Perrys gather 
around the piano to sing popular songs. 

For most parents, evenings end early as they 
rush home to relieve their baby-sitters. 
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Exactly 1,200 years ago this month, at 
Dokkum on the river Borne in what is now 
Holland, a 75-year-old Archbishop and 52 new 
converts he had come there to confirm were 
attacked by an armed band of heathens, who 
surrounded and killed them all. Near the 
Archbishop’s body a copy of Saint Ambrose’s 
THE ADVANTAGE OF DEATH was found, stained 
with the old man’s blood. 

Thus, in a few moments of violence, the 

long career of Saint Boniface, the Apostle 

of Germany, ended. Thirty-seven years before, 
he had refused election as abbot of an English 
Benedictine monastery to preach Christ in 

the country of his Old Saxon ancestors. 
Though he was not the first missionary to 
come to the region (he was preceded by, among 
others, Saints Columbanus, Kilian and 
Willibrord), Boniface found in many places 
that Catholic beliefs and liturgical customs 
had become hopelessly mixed up with pagan 
worship. In Thuringia, for example, he 
discovered that many native priests, invalidly 
ordained and poorly educated, were just as 
willing to offer sacrifices to heathen 

idols as they were to hold services for the 
Christians. On one occasion, Boniface felt 
called upon to demonstrate to the unbelievers 
how powerless their gods were. He cut down 

a giant oak tree sacred to the god Thor, 

built a chapel out of the wood, and dedicated 
it to Saint Peter. When Thor failed to 

produce the predicted thunderbolt of 
destruction, the heathens marveled and many 
were converted, But such conversions were 

not always permanent; several times, after a 
long absence from a particular place, Boniface 


found on his return that his converts had. 


slipped back into pagan ways, and he had to 
begin all over again. 

In Germany this month thousands of 

pilgrims, among them West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, will gather at Fulda, where 
Boniface directed that his remains should 

rest. Members of the Dutch laity and 

hierarchy will commemorate his martyrdom at 
Dokkum (Holland has issued a special stamp in 
his honor), and in England, the land of his 
birth, a special celebration will be held 

at Plymouth.—RoBERT E,.REYNOLDs 


Dokkum, in Friesland, is the Dutch 

town where Boniface was martyred. At his 
death he was engaged in his third attempt to 
convert the fierce Friesland tribes. 


At Fulda, Saint Sturm, one of Boniface’s 
followers, founded a monastery which became 
the center of religious life north of the 

Alps. Boniface’s remains are buried under 
Fulda’s domed, double-spired cathedral. 















Joe Sanko’s last flight 


The letters of a carrier pilot who left 


behind him a widow, a son and a baby he’d 


never seen describe the face of war 


[Joseph Daniel Sanko was born December 12, 1921, at 
Footedale, Pa., a mining town near the city of Union- 
town, Pa. He served as a Navy Air Force pilot in World 
War II from September, 1942, until August, 1946, op- 
erating off thé aircraft carrier “Yorktown.” During the 
years of peace he was a member of a reserve unit which 
flew out of Akron, Ohio, each month. This reserve unit 
was called back en masse to active duty February 1, 
1951. It became squadron VF-653, which achieved an 
eminent record and suffered heavy casualties on its mis- 
sions over North Korea from the carrier “Valley Forge.” 
His last was Lt. Sanko’s 48th mission and he had clocked 
180 hours in the air in combat. He was married to 
Mildred Chimel in 1948 and at the time of his death left 
two small children, Danny, 314, and Kathy, a 6-week-old 
baby whom her father had never seen. In addition to 
numerous campaign medals and decorations, Lt. Sanko 
wore the Air Medal and the Purple Heart. The Silver Star 
Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross and the Gold Star in 
lieu of a second Air Medal were awarded posthumously. 

These letters were written to his older brother, a co- 
adjutor brother of the Jesuit order stationed at St. 
Andrew-on-the-Hudson, Poughkeepsie, New York. They 
were edited by Mr. T. P. Lynch, S.J., a Jesuit scholastic 
now at Bellarmine College in Plattsburg, New York.—Ed. ] 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
November 23, 1951 
Dear Brother, 

I’ve been back in the Navy something like nine months 
now, and I’m sure you have been wanting to hear from 
me. I was kept on the go quite a lot and when I had 
time with Millie and Danny, I had to be content to spend 
just the evenings with them. Aside from Mom and the 
girls, I wasn’t doing much letter writing. Now that I’m 
away from the folks and my little family, I realize how 
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nice it is to receive word from home and people about 
town. I’m sure you feel the same way, Brother, so I’m 
starting with some correspondence, and apologizing for 
not doing so sooner. 

Millie and Danny and I got to see quite a portion of 
this large country and we really enjoyed it. It was the 
first time that Millie was more than 300 miles away from 
home, and as long as 1 was around she liked it and 
Danny loved the travelling. As all good things come to 
an end, I had to leave them and that was heartbreaking. 
This life in the Navy isn’t bad, but for all its advantages 
it just doesn’t suit the ideals of a man that likes to be 
a family man. The pay is good, the travel is educational 
and the people one meets are above average and mostly 
good Joes. The catch is this forever being on the go. 
When a fellow gets used to living in a permanent com- 
munity it’s hard to change his way of life. I think this 
is so much harder on Millie because it isn’t new to me. 
I had four years of it before. and squadron friends are 
always good for grins when things get close . . . 

I was never in a squadron of this type before. Most 
of us are married and practically all from around Pitts- 
burgh. We were called to active duty as a squadron. 
As a result we know each other’s wives and even the 
kids, for we’ve had many a get-together, our Skipper 
being a great party man. To date we haven’t lost a 
single life and that is quite amazing, for all through 
my training in the Navy fatal aircraft accidents were 


inevitable. We are due to shove off for Japan and Korea | 


shortly. We are going to lose some and perhaps quite 
a few. Our chances of being shot down in this war are, 
from reports, much greater than in the war with Japan. 
The big reason is that we spend more time over enemy 
territory and our targets are such that you have to get 
low to find them. As a result, small arms fire is shooting 
down an amazing number of planes. Another thing that 
is against us is the cold. Water temperature gets so low 
that a pilot can survive in it only five to eight minutes 
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without a submersion suit (a rubber suit). If he wears 
the suit and perspires, then gets down over land and 
can’t keep moving, the perspiration will freeze. So it 
looks like I’ve got a real fight on my hands this winter. 
I’m taking it as just another job. I’ve got a lot to come 
back and live for. It may take a lot of prayer, but if 
a guy’s got to go he could go in many ways much worse 
than fighting a country that has no religion. 

Our squadron is the only reserve squadron aboard 
ship. We are, perhaps, older than most of the other 
boys. We aren’t riding tail end, however, to any of them. 
In our close support work with the Marines here, we 
pleased them so well that they passed the word that 
our squadron is the best one they ever worked with. 
Nothing could please the Skipper more. He loves to fly 
and he made us fly so much in the States that dropping 
bombs, rockets, and firing guns would become second 
nature with us. I believe it’s paying off now, even though 
it did make our wives unhappy because they never knew 
when to have dinner ready. 

We leave for Japan Monday. Should be in combat 
around the middle of December. This kind of informa- 
tion would never have made it home in the last war. 
Perhaps not too good an idea to write about it now 
either, but it seems like it’s in the paper just as soon as 
anything happens. I never wrote to Millie or the girls 
on this grim subject of surviving for the next six months. 
They have enough troubles. Millie sure is a good wife; 
she worries a lot and tries to cover it up. I surely never 
regretted that step [marriage]. 

I don’t know what I'll ever learn to do for a living. 
The Navy has really taken a lot of good years from me. 
I hold a good rank, but I don’t like it as a married man. 
I'll be thirty in December (your young brother Joe). 
I doubt whether the Navy will even give us a chance 
to stay except when they have a fight on their hands. 
Perhaps I can still get together with brother Frank and 
sis Mary and get into some kind of business. Well, 
Brother, I'll be in Japan by the time I hear from you. 
I hope I have redeemed myself for not writing. May 
God bless you. 

Love, 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
December 14, 1951 
Dear Brother, 

Now in combat, and thought I’d drop you a few lines. 
I hope by now you received the last letter I wrote. I got 
the card you wrote to me. 

Had my first mission over North Korea on the 11th 
of December. I have several in now. We have been bomb- 
ing their lines of transportation, and they are doing a 
lot of shooting back. Our big enemy here, besides the 
North Korean, is the cold weather—especially the water. 
The land temperature isn’t too bad yet, but the water 
is around 40°. Still, if we get hit we like to head for 
the coast if we can, because we have many friendly ships 
around. 


I'll run through our dressing procedure before a hop. 
If we are to be launched at 0700, we get up at 0430, 
get breakfast and assemble in the ready room at 0500, 
There we get the word on the target, rescue facilities 
and such. This takes about an hour. At 0600 we begin 
to dress for the hop. At present, I am wearing a set of 
heavy underwear, heavy socks, and, starting tomorrow, 
since the weather is getting colder, a heavy woolen shirt 
and trousers. Then comes our “boopy-bag,” a rubber 
suit which is uncomfortable and makes you sweat, but 
it’s our best insurance if we hit the water. Over our feet, 
heavy boots. Over the rubber suit, a light-weight flying 
suit to protect the rubber one from getting torn. A sur- 
vival-vest over that, containing numerous items we could 
use if we get down in enemy territory. A mae west over 
the survival-jacket. The mae west is a pilot-type life vest 
for use in case you hit the water. That’s it for the present. 
It’s awkward, but it’s warm. In this water, without the 
rubber suit, you can only last a few minutes. With the 
suit, however, the boys have been faring pretty well. 

When I wrote to you previously, I told you we would 
have losses. From the amount of fire coming at us we 
are bound to get hit. We lost two pilots the other day 
from our squadron. One was my roommate, a close friend 
of mine for the last two and a half years. His name is 
Don London, and his wife just gave birth to a baby 
girl about three weeks ago. The other was Jim Porter- 
field. He’s also a father, and his wife is expecting in 
March. It’s a tough blow to all of us because we've 
flown together as a squadron for two years, and we all 
know each other’s wife and family. I wish you would 
say some prayers for them, Brother. What really hurts 
is that they weren’t shot down. They were up practicing 
some tactics that they planned to use against the enemy. 
They had a mid-air collision and hit the water without 
a chance of getting out. I had the job of packing all 
Don’s personal belongings. I hope I don’t have to do 
that again. 

I can see where these four to six months in combat 
are going to seem like eternity. We’re kept busy enough 
when we fly because one hop takes up to five and a half 
hours of time, three and a half of which are spent in 
the air. When we get back we find out where we are 
going the next day, get out our maps and plan the attack. 
Still, it seems like a long time. I sure miss my little family, 
and so the best I can do is pray that all goes well. Maybe 
that day will come. We old Dads are getting too old 
for this kind of living, but we’re holding our own with 
the youngest of them. 

That’s about all I have to say now, and it will be 
around Christmas before you will receive this letter, 
so I'll end by wishing you a Merry Christmas. 

May God bless you. 
Brother Joe 
U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
December 19, 1951 
Dear Brother, 


From the letters I get, that son of mine is quite a boy, 
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and always talks about his Daddy flying the Corsair. 
(It’s the same type that I’ve been flying for the past nine 
years. Rather old, but still doing a great job. Only we 
really have some klunkers.) I’m sure Millie would love 
to [visit you]. Danny loves to ride, too. For the past 
year he has been able to name most of the modern makes 
of cars. Sometimes I thought he was able to read the 
name plates on them, he was so accurate. Rose was home 
for Thanksgiving. Millie drove her to the terminal, and 
Rose asked for my address. Danny took it all in and said, 
“You can’t write to my Daddy. Only my Mommy can 
write to my Daddy.” Rose also said she listened in on 
his early morning conversation with his Teddy bear. 
He was giving his Teddy bear the word about his Daddy 
being on a carrier, flying a Corsair. He always likes to 
do a lot of chatting to his Teddy when he gets up. 

At present, it seems like June is a long way off, but 
after our first month here it will begin to go faster. 
We spend 30 days or longer here at sea, and then ‘we 
go back to Japan for a breather of ten days; this rotation 
keeps up. We can’t complain about that. Tomorrow in 
the early morning I have a pretty dangerous mission. 
One of the toughest routes we have—a railway stretch 
heavily fortified. The people in that area are very un- 
friendly. I’m sure, however, with good faith in the Lord, 
I have nothing to worry about. Of six pilots lost now 
from the air groups, only one was shot down by enemy 
guns, and he may be alive. Had a very unfortunate acci- 
dent yesterday. I was along on this hop. We were together 
with one of the other squadrons on a strike. The executive 
officer of that squadron was leading the strike. We made 
a few runs on one target and then split up. Our group 
went up farther north and made one run when we heard 
him say he was going down. He made a low pull-out and 
got hit by his own bomb blast. When we heard this we 
came back to assist in whatever way we could. He man- 
aged to get his plane over water and make a forced 
landing. 

He got out okay, but the plane went under before 
he could get his life raft. He still had his mae west on 


- and stayed afloat. Help was on its way but it was a ship 


30 miles off. The helicopter which is usually nearby 
was off picking up a downed pilot from another carrier. 
His flight tried to drop their rafts but they sank before 
he could get them open for inflation. The ship got to 
him in an hour, which is really making time. We thought 
all was well, but when they picked him up he was dead. 
Don’t know what the cause of his death was, but I think 
he drowned, plus the fact that the water is so cold. We 
wear an awful lot of clothes and perhaps they got wet 
from water seeping in around the neck. This may have 
submerged him to the point where he couldn’t breathe, 
because one of the pilots that was low over him said it 
looked like his head was under part of the time. So that’s 
how it goes. As I said before, I write you such informa- 
tion, but none of this goes to the family at home. 

As for your question on the age limit on pilots, that’s 
enly when starting training. Now that I have the wings, 
as long as I can pass a physical for flying, they will fly me. 
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Better be off to bed as I will have to be up at 0500. 
It’s 10 P.M. Back home it’s only 8 A.M. Wednesday, start 
of a working day! 


May God bless you. 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
January 9, 1952 
Dear Brother, 
I have just completed a month of duty here in this cold 
Korean theater. Seems like I fly practically every day, but 
with the days of bad weather and every fourth day off to 


replenish, we average a hop every second day. I flew my 


fourteenth today. We spend a lot more time over the 
target, because of the type of target, than we did in the 
last war. As a result, the losses are beginning to show. 
This month, out of the 28 pilots who came here with our 
squadron, we have lost four. Four Dads from the Pitts- 
burgh area, so our poor wives are just about ready to 
give up by now. I told Millie that we had a case of tough 
luck, and we have. When she hears of the latest one, I 
don’t know what I'll use for a story. There are only two 
areas that are consistently bad. They throw everything 
at us. We’ve had boys hit over there but they made it 
back. It’s with these targets of opportunity—like a truck 
or ox carts—where you get too low and get hit by small 
arms that so many get into trouble, I was strafing a group 
of box cars, not expecting any one to shoot back while J 
was boring into them. Just as I started to pull out of the 
run, I heard some popping and part of my wing control 
went to pieces. I had a foot of aileron shot off. That was 
a sound word of warning not to get so low... . 

Fighting a war from a plane is quite different from 
a foot-soldier’s war. If you have faith in that engine. 
you feel safe and secure (until the big black puffs start 
rocking you around). The small arms you don’t see so 
you don’t get bothered. If you get hit badly it’s usually 
a sudden death. If you don’t get hit it’s just another flight 
over enemy territory. I’ve never felt nervous about any 
of the flights and hope I can continue to feel that way. 
Not much use in getting into trouble. 

More than enough on this morbid subject. I’ve been 
kept plenty busy between flying and handling the com- 
munications job for the squadron. I should be working 
on some of our files now, but since tomorrow’s a day off, 
I'll write letters tonight and do that tomorrow. Imagine 
me, who never knew what a file looked like, handling all 
the classified material for the outfit. It is a headache, 
but I keep plugging in an hour or two a day and hope 
everything will be there when I have to account for it. 

Had a couple of nice letters from Millie telling me 
about the holidays. Danny sure had a wonderful Christ- 
mas. I believe Millie likes staying with Mom and the 
girls. Danny loves it. I'll probably have a hard time 
getting him separated from his Busha. I understand he’s 
picking up a few Polish words. He will be a little character 
when I get back. 

Before I forget, I want to thank you for the set of beads 
and the medals. I carry that set on every mission I fly, 
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The life of a hero 





Joe’s mother, Mrs. Anna Sanko, 
a widow, has eight other children— 
six daughters and two sons. 





This is the earliest picture of Joe Sanko, taken at his 

first Holy Communion in May, 1929, when he was 7. The 
picture at the right shows him in June, 1940, when he 
graduated from Uniontown (Pa.) Senior High School. 





Two years out of high school (left) he enlisted as an air 
cadet. Commissioned in 1944 (right), he flew combat missions 
off three carriers in the closing months of the Pacific war. 

Ajter the armistice he spent 7 months in a ferry squadron. 
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and I have another set which I keep here in my room 
and use every night. 
I'll close now, thanking you for all your offerings 
and prayers. May God bless you. 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
January 15, 1952 
Dear Brother, 

Received your letter of December 31st, and a very 
fine letter it was. I was rather fortunate yesterday. It was 
replenishment day, and I received eleven letters. Quite 
a haul! Six from my ever-loving wife, and the remainder 
from the family. I had one from Mary, Rose, Pearl, Cel 
and you. I also had a couple of packages from Rose, 
and a box of food and an “acey-ducey,” chess-checker 
game board. Just as you say, a wonderful family of girls 
we have. Seems like I’m on the receiving end of an awful 
lot of wonderful gestures. So I’d better be worthy of it 
and hold up my end. It could be an awful lonely life 
aboard ship for so many days for a guy who has every 
reason for wanting to be at home. 

Cook Cleland is our Skipper. He wanted to be our 
Skipper, for we travelled an average of 150 miles once 
a month, just to fly. He thought if we took enough 
interest in flying to travel that far, that was the squadron 
for him. I’m sure he has never regretted it, for I doubt 
if he could have found a better group anywhere. By the 
way, he is a two-time winner of the Thompson Trophy 
and just missed being three times a winner when his 
engine gave out. We have the oldest planes aboard and 
in the poorest condition, requiring more maintenance 
than the rest, but already we lead the other squadrons 
for getting the most in the air when the schedule requires 
it. The other three squadrons are regular Navy, too. 
We are all reserves. I’ve been leading Cook’s second 
section since the squadron first organized. There are 
four planes in a division. He is the division leader with 
a wingman. | have the other section with a wingman. 
So when you see the press releases, and see his name 
mentioned, it’s pretty much a sure bet that I was in 
on the hop. I even get my name in occasionally. 


Much of what you asked in the letter is not to go out 
to the general public. The strange part of it all is that 
at a newsstand you can find things that are actually 
listed as classified material. What I will say, however, is 
O.K. We have four squadrons aboard. Our squadron 
started with 28 pilots—of that group we have lost four. 
Two of those were accidental. So two lost because of 
enemy action for a month of operation is not exceptional. 
I have a very good chance of getting out of this O.K. 
Quite a number of our planes have been shot up badly 
enough to be unfit for further use, but they held up long 
enough to get to friendly fields or water. That number 
I can’t mention. 


May God bless you, 
Brother Joe 
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U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
February 9, 1952 


Dear Brother, 

Again bounding around on the high seas. We had a 
ten day stay in Japan. We got to Yokasuka on the 20th, 
and headed back to sea on the 30th... . 

We started to operate again on the lst of February. 
The past week has been, once again, a heartbreaking one. 
Our first day started out badly. The weather wasn’t too 
good, so we got a lot of ice on the deck. My wingman 
started down the deck, got his tail wheel entangled in 
a jet barrier, and the slick deck further hampered his 
takeoff. He crashed into the catwalk; the plane caught 
fire. He took a leap and wound up over the side. The 
helicopter picked him up, but his face and hair were pretty 
badly burned. He’s still bandaged up, so we don’t know 
how he will fare on tissue damage. Another of our boys 
was over the ship with a new engine run-in hop. A fuel 
line must have let loose. His plane also caught fire, and 
he rode it to the water. The copter picked him up, also 
burned around the face, however, not too seriously. A 
third member of our squadron was hit over the target, 
made it to the coast and ditched his plane. He was picked 
up after ten minutes—very cold, but okay. A bad day, 
but luck was with us for nobody was killed. The next day 
the other prop squadron had a boy shot down over enemy 
territory. He parachuted out and the planes covered him 
until a helicopter pilot came in and picked him up. The 
couple of hours he spent on the ground gave us plenty 
of information on why it’s bad to get too low. He heard 
a lot of shooting going on, and thought it was from the 
planes overhead. On closer observation, he saw many 
troops wearing long white coats to blend in with the snow. 
They crouch or hide when a plane is coming down; as 
soon as he starts to pull up, they open up with all their 
rifles and machine guns. They made no attempt to get 
him. Perhaps they didn’t see him. Anyway, he’s back safe 
and sound. I only write you stories of this kind, since 
you like to hear about it; but the Navy considers it 
classified, so it wouldn’t be good for anything like this 
to get to the papers until the Navy releases it. 

Now here’s a real heartbreaker. On December 12, one 
of the dive bombers was shot down south of Wonsan. 
It was at night, so we didn’t know what happened to him. 
A couple of weeks later word got back that friendly 
guerrillas were trying to pick him up, but he kept eluding 
them, not knowing they were friendly. He eluded them 
for five weeks. Yesterday word got back that they finally 
got to him, and the past couple of weeks had been spent 
making plans for getting him back. Yesterday was the 
day. A rendezvous was set. Our night fighters were sent 
off at dawn to escort a helicopter to the spot. It was pretty 
close to the front lines, so everything had to work. The 
boys located the spot and everything looked fine. The 
helicopter dropped down and a man was seen getting 
into it. As it started to take off, it hit a downdraft and 
crashed into a creek bed. The pilot called from the ground 
and said they were okay, and to get another copter. With 
the element of surprise gone, the troops got wise to it. 
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They opened fire. The covering fighters strafed the hills 
to hold down the fire. Four of the five planes covering 
were hit, and one crashed. The pilot is missing. Our hop 
was rushed off early to relieve them. We got there in 
time to escort the other helicopter. He was hit trying 
to get in to pick up the survivors and had to get out. 
Our friends had to take cover on the ground. Meanwhile. 
the troops were shooting everything at us, as we were 
well below the level of the hills, right off the ground. 
trying to keep track of the people on the ground. We 
had to do something with all that gunfire, so we strafed 
and bombed the hill. I was so low, I could see a 20mm. 
sticking out of a dug-in position. I thought I got it with 
a 100-pound bomb but it fell 20 feet short. The next run 
was a bulls-eye. If the Lord was ever with me, He was 
yesterday, for I could hear the fire and the plane just 
quivered as near-misses went by. I didn’t care as we 
wanted so hard to give those poor guys on the ground 
some help. With all this misfortune, the ground party 
must have taken cover or were taken prisoners. We 
stayed on the hilltops and looked for signals but found 
none. While all this was going on, one of our planes was 
shot down in another area. They were on a strike about 
70 miles north of us. The pilot rode the plane down and 
crashed on a hilltop. He seemed hurt but staggered out 
of the plane and lay on the snow. The planes up there 
were calling for a helicopter to get him out. Helicopters 
aren’t too plentiful with one already down, the other 
shot up and out of commission. It took about four hours 
for a helo to get him. Again—as happened to ours—it 
had him, then cracked its rotor on a hillside trying to 
get out, so two pilots and a crewman were stranded 
there. Another helo was summoned. He got there, got hit 
and had to get out. Rescue hops continued till dark. So 
it was a dark, dark day indeed. The poor pilot that fought 
the enemy for two months on the ground, within the 
grasp of freedom—and boom. Now we have a total of 
six behind the lines and one plane missing. 

The rescue hops are continuing today. No survivors 
are seen but much gunfire, so they may all be prisoners. 
A great day for the Reds. That’s how it goes. It’s pretty 
tough right along. You can see why something like this 
can’t be let out in the papers. It could give the enemy 
some information, but I know it will be good reading 
for you. 

I really have a letter here, so I’d better wrap it up. 

May God bless you. 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
March 7, 1952 
Dear Brother, 

Seems like I’m due for a letter. We had another rest 
period in Japan. That time in port seems to go so fast. 
. . . Never realized our family was getting so spread 
out. I’m sure they wouldn’t forgive me if I didn’t get 
them some souvenir of Japan. I kind of enjoy shopping 
around. Never cared much for it around home. I sure 
wish Millie were here. She would really have a field day, 
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for she loves to shop. They have a lot of cloth, raw silk 
and brocaded material, but I’m leery about getting some- 
thing like that, for Millie may not like it; so I could 
really use her help. . . . 

It won’t be much longer for Millie now. She sure has 
taken all this like a real trooper. She always did like to 
have me around after the operation is over. I am a bit 
concerned about her, but I know she will be alright. 
I'll have to be extra careful now—more responsibility. 
Would sure like to see these next couple of months scurry 
by. Getting mighty homesick. Wishing you the best of 
health. 

May God bless you, 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (cv-45) 
March 17, 1952 
Dear Brother, 

Received a very fine and heart-lifting letter from you. 
It was very welcome. Knowing that I have such fine 
backing gives me the confidence I need. 

Now that I have reached better than the half-way point 
of this tour of duty, and in a few weeks I’m due to be a 
Poppa again, I’ll have to be extra careful. Millie has been 
a very devoted wife, and from her numerous letters I’ve 
found qualities in her that I never knew she had. I always 
knew she was wonderful and now I’m assured. The way 
she has taken the whole business, after hearing of all the 
fatalities, has been amazing. I know the strain has been 
terrific. She often mentioned if something like that hap- 
pened to me, she didn’t think she could go on. Of course, 
I know the Good Lord gives you the incentive to carry 
on regardless of how heavy the loss is. 

We are again in the midst of the battle with the supply 
lines and guns of North Korea. Seems like the guns are 
ever increasing more and more in number and accuracy. 
Every day the planes come back with battle scars. The 
other day we had a target which we considered a milk- 
run, and yet when we got back to the ship, everyone of 
six Corsairs had at least one hole in it. Just can’t seem 
to be able to get a month in without a loss. We lost 
one of the nicer guys of the squadron last week. He was 
Lt. Hull Wright, a big Irishman with a heart of gold. 
Hull never said no to any request. He was so good- 
natured that we called him Mean and Contemptible Hull. 
Hull’s parents died when he was a kid. He was raised by 
an aunt. He was one of the few of us who wasn’t married. 
Hull loved this type of flying. Unfortunately, he got hit 
in an area that wasn’t expected to have any large guns. 
Since then, we found out that they do and are extremely 
accurate, so they must be radar-controlied. His plane 
_took.a direct-hit and. began-to burn. Hull managed to get 
out and his chute started to open just before he hit the 
ground, but he hit with such force that he didn’t have 
a chance to survive. Our squadron has been hardest hit, so 
perhaps we are being too aggressive. I don’t know how 
to figure it. The jet losses have been light until this 
month, but they have lost two since the first of March. 
One of the jet squadrons lost their Skipper this morning; 
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the other jet squadron lost its operating out of Pearl, 
I’ve been trying to tell our Skipper he was born with a 
horseshoe in his pocket. At times, he’s as careless as they 
come. He came back with a three-foot piece of seven- 
strand galvanized steel cable wrapped around the cowling 
of his plane. The propeller snapped it off. Had it hit the 
wing it would have sheared it off. He was down between 
two hills trying to strafe something, and ran into this 
cable stretched from hill to hill. Well, I’m looking after 
the other half of his division and I need some altitude 
to do accurate bombing, so if I feel that he’s too low I 
just get some altitude. He’s never criticized my judgment 
yet, and I’ve been with him since the squadron was 
formed at Akron. 

There’s something you will be happy to hear. We 
finally got a Catholic Chaplain aboard, a Franciscan 
missionary, so it won’t have to be just a Rosary service 
any more which we’d been having when we couldn’t 
have Mass said. 

May God bless you, 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (Cv-45) 
April 13, 1952 
Dear Brother, 

Been a little while since you have heard from me, so 
I’d better get busy. I had a couple of nice letters from 
you, and I’ve received the books and the paper you sent. 
Thank you very much. Literature of that type is scarce 
aboard ship. I tried to keep the letters going to Millie 
at least every second day, so I got behind on my other 
correspondence. However, even though I write every day, 
Millie sometimes doesn’t hear from me for over a week, 
and then in one day she receives four or five letters. 
Kind of defeats the purpose. 

Well, here it is Easter Sunday, and I’m fortunate 
enough to be enjoying it in port. The only holiday I 
haven’t spent at sea this year. Had a very nice day too, 
except for the weather. It rained, but the weather doesn’t 
mean a thing anyway in port. Went to Mass at ten, then 
took it easy till chow time. Nothing special for chow, for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are the only two holidays 
when the Navy goes overboard on meals. We had a 
U.S.O. show on the hangar deck in the afternoon. Had 
quite a mob aboard. Must have been 2,500 people. At 
least half of them had flash attachments on their cameras. 
I'll bet the girls in the show never had an audience of 
photo fiends like that before. There were no outstanding 
personalities in the show, but it was a good show. After 
it, I went to Yokohama for a big steak at the Bankers’ 
Club, an Army Officers’ Club. Met a few of the boys 
from the “Valley Forge” and had a couple of drinks 
before dinner and then one of the best steaks I’ve ever 
had. 

The news of Millie’s bearing us a baby girl was very 
relieving and so wonderful. The surprising thing is that 
I’m the Communications Officer of the squadron and kept 
in close contact, awaiting the dispatch. One evening, | 
got four letters from Millie, and in the last one I found 
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out she has already been a mother. Don’t know what 
happened to the wire. I understand they were supposed 
to have sent one. You can imagine my surprise, finding 
out by a letter from Millie. I almost fell off the chair. 
For all these tough months of nothing but bad news of 
squadron losses getting through to her, I was more than 


concerned for her safety. I can only thank the Good © 


Lord for the way she came through the hardest months 
of her life. I can hardly wait to get back, now more so 
than before. This whole affair seems so useless at times. 
Our next tour out was to have been our last, but I’m 
afraid we have one more to face. We won’t get back 
to the States until July, giving us a nine month cruise 
out of the States. I’m hoping a change comes in that 
set-up. We shall see. 

I had a nice stay; rested a couple of days at the Fujia 
Hotel. That’s a swell spot. Got Millie a set of silver service 
for twelve in Tokyo. It’s a very nice set, and I’m sure 
she will like it. My roommate and I got a few gifts for 
the wife of Don London, one of the boys we lost. She 
sent the money to pick up a few things, so we were more 
than willing. Looks like I’ll have to close if I want to 
make the mail deadline. Will write more soon. May God 
bless you, and I know you had a nice holiday. 

As ever, 
Brother Joe 


U.S.S. VALLEY FORGE (cv-45) 
May 2, 1952 
Dear Brother, 

Been at sea again for a couple of weeks, and our pro- 
gram of rail-busting continues. Seems like when the 
“Valley Forge” group is resting, the Koreans get a rest 
too. When we returned from our ten day rest period, we 
found targets that are rare—live locomotives. In our first 
two days of operating, our flight accounted for five of 
them. The rails were all in good condition, so the boys 
from the “Valley” went to work again. Wasn’t really 
that the “Valley Forge” was away, but it seems that the 
weather was bad during that time, and the other groups 
didn’t get much flying in. We’ve been back for two weeks 
now and haven’t lost a complete day due to weather. 
Last week, Skipper’s division and four other planes had 
the early hop on one of our tougher areas. We were over 
the beach at 0630. It was just breaking day. We tried to 
pick on the least fortified place. Just didn’t seem to be 
any, for I hadn’t seen such a display of tracers in a good 
while. Then some 37mm. puffs appeared but we just 
ignored them and proceeded to cut rails. There was no 
wind to disturb the glide of the bomb, so we were really 
on. We had 35 cuts in that area when we left, and nobody 
hit. The Admiral wanted pictures to prove it. He got 
them and our estimate proved to be correct. For our 
efforts, we get rewarded with an additional three weeks 
of combat. Instead of this being our last cruise out, we 
go back to Japan for seven instead of ten days, and right 
back out for three more weeks. It came from higher up 
than the Admiral aboard, so he’s unhappy too, for we’ve 
already had longer than the normal stay out here, and 
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lost more pilots. Oh well, could be a change made yet, 
but I’m prepared for the worst. 

The weather has improved a great deal, mainly the 
temperature. We are still wearing the rubber suits, for 
the water temperature around the coast is still in the 40’s. 
It’s getting uncomfortably warm, however, in the cockpit. 
The snow in the lowlands is all gone and trees are in 
bloom. The hills have traces of snow and the Chamjin 
reservoir and others up north are still frozen over. On 
yesterday’s hop, I saw through trees, what looked to be 
a truck hidden. Made a run and nothing happened; made 
another, flat and low, pouring six machine guns into it, 
and you should have seen it go up in flames. Must have 
been carrying fuel, for flames spilled down the road and 
burned fiercely. We don’t get a break like that very 
often, for they hide them so well. Getting down to find 
them gets dangerous. I got winged again, but not while 
I was really down low. It happened after I had gotten 
the truck and climbed up to 3,000 feet, actually only 
2,000 above that terrain. Was feeling safe and not bother- 
ing anyone, when I heard a crash and saw a small cloud 
of grey smoke. A 50 cal. just missed the left oil cooler. 
I had my wingman check the cooler to see if any oil was 
streaming out, but it missed by three inches. All the 
instruments read normal, so we proceeded on. 

Our luck has picked up this cruise. Nobody in the 
squadron has been lost. Had only one plane lost and that 
was on take-off. The pilot was picked up by helicopter 
in four minutes. Two boys were lost, however, from other 
squadrons on this ship. The one lost today I knew pretty 
well, because we sat at the same table at meals. Kind 
of hard to take for a few days. I understand he was 
married to a girl who had lost a pilot husband before. 
After these losses, we all decide to be more cautious, but 
it only lasts for a few days. Getting about that time in 
this tour when we can begin to think about getting home 
to our loved ones. The wise thing to do is to add one or 
two thousand feet to our bomb-release altitude. 

I’m flying at four o’clock this afternoon, so I have 
practically a day off before going to work. We fly from 
0400 to 0700; it’s just sunset when we’re getting back. 
If one of the planes should go down, requiring a “rescop” 
to be flown, it will mean a night landing. I have a couple 
in but I don’t look forward to any more. Landing aboard 
a ship on a dark night is really a shot in the dark. 

Seems like I’ve done enough rambling on flying. I’ve 
received the newspapers and the other day I received 
the prayer book and also received a note from the pub- 
lishers of the Tablet, stating that you have subscribed 
for me. I want to thank you for all you have done for 
me, and the prayers you've offered for our boys. I’ll have 
to repay you for all the good works. 

Sure hope we can make that trip to see you when I get 
home on leave. The baby should be old enough to make 
the trip. Millie sure is happy with our little daughter. 
She’s a real mother. Been having a pretty rough time 
trying to rest, for it seems that Kathy wants to be fed 
every two hours day and night. Millie said she doesn’t 
mind, for Kathy is so small and sweet that she couldn’t 
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get angry at her. I’m just counting the days till I get 
back home and see all of them again. May God bless 
you, Brother. 
My best to you, 
Brother Joe 


[Lt. Sanko was killed eleven days later, on May 13th. 
Shortly thereafter, his widow received the following let- 
ters, one from his wingman, Lt. Edward L. Kearns, the 
other from the squadron’s Skipper, Lt. Com. Cook Cle- 
land. They explain how Joe Sanko died.—"d. | 


Japan 
May 17, 1952 
Dear Millie, 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that I am writing 
you this letter in which I will try to tell you just what 
happened on the flight when Our Lord chose to take your 
wonderful husband. 

It wes very early in the morning, 0445, on the 13th of 
May, that we took off from the “Valley Forge” to carry 
out our pre-assigned mission. Our objective was to search 
out and destroy all locomotives and trains that we might 
discover. 

Not quite two hours after we had left the ship, we 
came upon a locomotive that the Commies had detached 
from a train and had camouflaged in an arexz where 
they thought we might not find it. Before I continue, I 
will tell what pilots, besides myself, were flying with Joe. 
There was the Skipper, Cook, leading the flight, then Sam 
McKee, who was Cook’s wingman, Joe, leading the second 
section, myself (I was Joe’s wingman), and Nip Wilson, 
who was the last man in the flight. 

There were quite a few guns in the general area of the 
locomotive, so the Skipper decided it would be best to 
make a simultaneous bombing and strafing attack, coming 
from the direction of the sun. In this way, it would be 
more difficult for the gun crews on the ground to see us. 
We were flying about 500 feet behind each other and 
circling our target at an altitude of about 3,000 to 3,500 
feet. Joe was the third man in our planned attack, with 
Cook and Sam ahead of him, and I was number four, 
following Joe, with Nip Wilson the last man following 
us. Just a short while, I would say about 15 to 20 seconds 
before Cook was to start the attack, Joe called on the 
radio and said he was in position to make his attack; 
he asked permission to do so and the Skipper said okay. 
I was expecting Joe to turn to the left and dive on the 
locomotive, but instead, he turned to the right, and dove 
on a gun position that he must have seen shooting at us. 
As I was his wingman following him, it was my duty 
to follow him wherever he went, so I dove in on the gun 
position also. As I turned to dive, I lost sight of Joe’s 
plane for just a few seconds. It was then, when I was in 
a straight dive on the gun position, that I saw Joe’s plane 
hit by anti-aircraft fire and his right wing seemed to 
have been just about severed or broken off from the rest 
of the plane. As Joe was about 500 feet ahead of me in 
the dive, I would say his plane was hit at an altitude 
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of 1,000 to 1,500 feet. At the same moment that his 
plane was hit, I saw heavy and intense anti-aircraft bullets 
and shells accurately directed at both our planes. Just 
as I pulled up out of my dive and turned in a direction 
away from the guns, I did not see his plane for a few 
seconds, but then immediately I saw this flaming mass 
of wreckage burning on the ground. I did not see any 
parachute, and being a pilot, Millie, I want to be very 
honest with you. As Joe was in a dive when his plane 
was hit, and, I would say, travelling at a speed of about 
300 m.p.h and at an altitude of 1,000 to 1,500 feet, it 
would be just about impossible for him to have gotten 
out of his plane, and parachuted safely to the ground in 
the few seconds that I did not see his plane, when I was 
pulling up out of my dive and turning to see if I could 
see any sign of him or his plane again. 

Millie, I want to tell you that Joe met his untimely 
death very bravely, and I am sure it was over very 
quickly and he did not suffer at all. I know there are 
other pilots who would not have made the gallant attack 
that Joe did when he spotted the guns firing at all of us, 
knowing within himself the dangerous task he was taking 
upon himself. 

I only wish I could tell you how sorry I am to be 
writing this letter to you. To me, Joe was a shining 
example of the type of fellow that everyone would want 
to have for a good friend or buddy. He never spoke 
out of turn, always had a good word for his fellow man, 
and I never saw him angry in all the time I knew him. 

In his own quiet way, he won the friendship and 
admiration of all the officers and men in the squadron. 

He was an excellent flyer, so much so, that just a few 
weeks ago I flew with him as his wingman, and that 
very night I told him how happy I was to be flying with 
him, and that I was going to ask the Skipper if I couldn’t 
give up my position as a section leader in a different 
division to fly the remainder of the time we were out 
here as Joe’s wingman. He got a big kick out of it, and 
we had a lot of fun joking with each other, but I was 
very serious about flying in the Skipper’s division as Joe’s 
wingman. 

Millie, I know there is great sorrow in your heart and 
also in the hearts of all of Joe’s relatives and family. 
I only wish there were some way in which I could ease 
the sudden burden that has come into your life. 

The following morning I had the Catholic Chaplain 
aboard ship, Father Keating, offer up a Requiem Mass 
for the repose of Joe’s soul. Also, memorial services were 
held on the hangar deck and everyone attended, including 
the Captain of the ship. 

Russ and I have completed the inventory of all of Joe’s 
personal effects, and it should not be too long before 
you receive them, although they will go through a clearing 
station in Utah. I only hope that they pack his belongings 
as neatly as they receive them, before sending them on 
to you. 

In closing, Millie, I hope and pray during this month 
of May that Our Blessed Mother will bless and guide you 
and your family, and that she will ease and comfort 
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When he left for Korea, Joe took Mildred 
and 3-year-old Danny to California with him. 





A picture taken about a year after 
Joe’s death shows Danny, Mildred 
and Kathy—the daughter he never saw. 
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In 1947 Joe married Mildred Chimel. 
A “weekend warrior,” he was re- 
called to active duty early in 1951. 


the pain and sorrow that has been created in the hearts 
of all Joe’s relatives and friends by his unforeseen and 
unfortunate passing. 

With my deepest and sincere condolences, 

Eddie Kearns 

(Edward L. Kearns, VF-653) 


Off Korea 
May 24, 1952 
Dear Millie, 

Little did I ever think I’d be writing you this letter. 
Joe’s going has left me in somewhat of a state of shock. 
Fliers are supposed to be hardened and take it all in their 
stride in order to go out the next day and do their job as 
it has to be done. But, somehow, ehaving Joe flying his 
steady number three spot behind me ever since the 
squadron was formed has made it all the harder to realize 
what’s happened. 

Joe was, as you know, a terrific guy—an excellent 
naval officer and wonderful pilot. He was fondly respected 
by all the crew and adored by the officers. Men like him 
are too few in this funny world of ours. His big-hearted 
and laughing willingness to do always more than his job, 
his quiet, sound goodness of character and his endearing 
love for his family made him outstanding above us all. 
Don’t ever neglect to tell Danny and young Kathy what 
a wonderful man their Dad was, and for them to grow up 
just as he was. 

Someone jokingly said just the other day, “Golly, it 
wouldn’t be so bad catching a Communist bullet; going 
to heaven would be fun with all those wonderful guys 
like Joe Sanko, Big Jim Porterfield, Don London and the 
rest up there to meet you.” 

Seriously, Millie, I sure hope you find it in your heart 
to live and carry on as he would surely have wanted 
you to. He died for a cause—somewhat abused, perhaps, 
by the politics of the world—but, nevertheless, still the 
‘great cause of men desiring a free and good world for 
themselves and their families. His personal cause was 
really you and his two children. He once said, “I’m the 
luckiest coal miner alive—in fact, the luckiest man alive.” 
He was talking of you, his family... . 

Eddie Kearns, following Joe, reported he was hit in his 
dive by a burst of 37mm. fire, which exploded and 
knocked off his wing; this caused him to lose control 
and he went straight in. We all pulled out after this 
happened and, although everyone had a knife in his gut 
from Joe’s crash, we went back in for another attempt. 

Joe died as he would like to have, in a plane, with no 
hurt or agony. For his part and sacrifice this day, I am 
recommending him for the Silver Star, a medal only 
brave men wear. 

If there is anything I can do for you, anytime or 
anyplace in this poor lifetime of mine, please rest assured 
I will be happy to assist you in any way possible. 

Most sincerely, 
Cook 
Cook Cleland 
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Sigrid Undset’s 


last book 


a BENINCASA, whose 


_ frail-as-glass body performed feats of 


incredible vitality, who did not know 
how to write but dictated letters that 


' changed history, who wept over her 


weakness of spirit though she lived a 
life of incredible austerity—this 
woman, who is known to us as Saint 
Catherine of Siena, is surely one of 
the most astounding women who ever 
lived. In Catherine of Siena (Sheed 
and Ward, $3.50), her last book be- 
fore her death in 1949, Sigrid Undset 
fused her keen historical sense with 
flashing intuition of the nature of 
grace and produced that rare and 
lovely work: a tribute worthy of its 
object. Madame Undset gathered the 


| late Sigrid Undset, in the famous 


otograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 
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: Her biography of Catherine 


| of Siena is a majestic portrait 


complex threads of Catherine’s many- 
leveled life and fashioned a portrait 
majestic as it is accurate. 

Catherine was not always sickly, 
nor did she dream that some day her 
words would shake popes and kings. 
Madame Undset describes how, as 
God’s plan for her unfolded, the ro- 
bust and attractive girl (at twelve she 
cut off her beautiful hair as a pledge 
of virginity) gradually became the 
marvellously supple instrument of His 
will who later seemed to her contem- 
poraries to be all fervent love, a 
glowing soul in a wisp of a body. She 
was so docile before His desires, so 
gentle to the poor and the outcast; 
yet she could swoop like an avenging 
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the president of Hunter 
College, formerly an editor 
of The Commonweal and 
a member of the military 
government in Germany, 
has written a book of the 
greatest importance to 
every Catholic, a book that 
reveals the frightening 
story of religion’s struggle 
for survival under Com- 
munist domination. 


Religion 
Behind 
the Iron 


Curtain 


Dr. Shuster has used his own 
great personal knowledge of 
Eastern Europe, eyewitness 
reports of refugees, and of- 
ficial documents to give the 
most complete, factual 
account available of the Com- 
munist efforts to erase reli- 
gious opposition. 


Here is the truth behind the 
“trials” of religious leaders. 
Here is the method used to 
separate Roman Catholics 
from the Vatican. It is a 
frightening picture, but it is 
one which concerns everyone 
interested in the future of 
the Church and of mankind. 
Religion Behind the Iron 
Curtain is required reading 
for an understanding of this 
grave situation. 


Wherever books are sold 
$4.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





Louis de Wohl’s 


new novel of Christianity 
and another planet 


THE SECOND 
CONQUEST 


A taut, challenging tale of a 
distant world whose inhabi- 
tants are intrinsically good, 
and of a man who found new 
understanding of his own faith 


and of man’s place in the 
universe. 

. well done—fantasy with 
a dash of original innocence 
and apologetics as a side dish. 

This we like, and recom- 
mend without hesitation.” 
Books on Trial 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
LIPPINCOTT 
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eagle upon the evil and corruption of 
her time. During her brief life she 
witnessed the endless wars among the 
powers, the bloody strife within her 
beloved Siena, and, most heartbreak- 
ing of all, the beginning of the great 
schism that was to leave Christendom 
with rival popes for three generations 
and prepare the way for the greater 
division to come. 

What she did to heal these wounds 
(most people know little more of her 
than that she brought the Pope back 
from Avignon) is less important than 
what she was in herself. It is this that 
concerned Madame Undset most in 
this biography. Saints teach: and 
what we learn from Catherine is how 
love of God turns all pain to joy, and 
how residence in His house grants 
one the power to open doors for 
others. It was for the purity and 
unity of the Church, 
save souls, that she pleaded in those 
letters and visits to the popes that 
have given her a narrow fame as a 
sort of proto-feminist. So far was she 
from being that, the author says, that 
we fail utterly to know her unless we 
grasp the fact that for Catherine, to 
act was to do God’s will, with no 
other motive than love, with no other 
program or theory or personal stake. 
And for her prayer was the highest 
action. 

From childhood on she had an in- 
satiable desire for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and after receiving Communion 
she would go into ecstasies that star- 
tled and sometimes dismayed even 
the members of her spiritual flock, 
the Caterinati (who called her mam- 
ma, though: she was younger than 
most of them). For long periods she 
lived on no other food than the 
Eucharist, while she slept scarcely an 
hour a night; and though her body 
broke and dwindled she would rise 
again and again to do her Lord’s bid- 
ding. Few saints have been granted 
as many visions and so clear an un- 
derstanding of what it was God asked. 
For Catherine, as this book so beau- 
tifully tells, it was to pray where 
prayer was dead, to suffer where 
pleasure was pursued, to be a flame 
of love where hatred had triumphed. 
“In Your nature, Eternal Divinity,” 
she whispered once in ecstasy, “I 


its mission to 


have learned to know my own nature, 
My nature is fire.” 
—RIicHarp GILMAy 


 Dapeeiomamen IN AMERICA (Harcourt. 
Brace. $3.75) is a collection of 
essays, reprinted from The Common- 
weal—fifteen by Catholics, all laymen: 
one by a Protestant, Reinhold Neibuhr: 
and one by a Jew, Will Herberg—on 
the situation of Catholics in the United 
States today, the suspicions and resent- 
ments to which they are still subjected, 
the points of maximum tension between 
them and other Americans, and the 
contributions, good, bad or indifferent, 
that Catholics are making to American 
politics, art, science and education. As 
one would expect from writers for The 
Commonweal, all of these essays are 
bold and honest, some are powerfully 
controversial, and a few take a pretty 
dim view of the impact that some Cath- 
olics, operating, nakedly or not, as 
pressure groups, are having on Ameri- 
can life. This, of course, is all to the 
good; the day that Catholic self-criti- 
cism disappears in America will be a 
day for American Catholics to start 
worrying. 

The emphasis of the book is, natur- 
ally. by no means altogether on self- 
criticism. Some of the writers—notably 
George N. Shuster, the President of 
Hunter College, who contributes a fore- 
word. and John Cogley, executive editor 
of The Commonweal, whose essay is 
called “Catholics and American De- 
mocracy’—neatly and convincingly dis- 
pel some of the dangerous notions 
about Catholics that, thanks to a few 
virulent recent books, have got into 
general circulation. One such notion is 
that if Catholics ever grew to fifty-one, 
or eighty, per cent of the population 


they would set up an American model - 


of the Franco government of Spain; 
another related one is that Catholics 
are not, and cannot be, truly dedicated 
to the principles of political liberty 
and equality; a third—they are all re- 
lated—is that Catholics in America can 
hardly wait to set a new Inquisition in 
motion and get down to the pleasant 
business of burning heretics. 

It is difficult, in this space, to give 
much of an indication of how the 
authors refute irresponsible ideas like 
these, but perhaps a couple of quota- 
tions will help. One is from Dr. Shus- 
ter, on the subject of why and how 
Catholics must respect the religious 
convictions of Jews and Protestants 
without backsliding, in the slightest, 
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from their own: “We must say... 
with great humility and _ sincerity: 
‘This is the truth as I see it and 
therefore I shall abide by it; but since 
God is the Lord of Love, Who has in- 
dicated that no man may judge any 
other, I shall follow His command in 
this respect also. This resolution may 
often be as difficult to abide by as is 
the precept that an enemy is to be 
loved. But a Christian, at least, can- 
not gainsay that both are written in- 
delibly on his marching orders.’” An- 
other is from Lord Acton, quoted in 
William P. Clancy’s excellent intro- 
ductory essay on “Catholicism in Amer- 
ica”: “In politics as in science the 
Church need not seek her own ends. 
She will obtain them if she encourages 
the pursuit of the ends of science, 
which are truth, and of the State, 
which are liberty.” 


[' THE CONTRIBUTORS do not let pro- 
fessional anti-Catholics off easily, 
they are no easier on Catholics who 
use their religion as a lever or batter- 
ing ram to influence American society 
and culture in improper or imprudent 
ways. In an incisive essay on “The 
Catholic Isolationist,” for example, 
James O’Gara comments that “for 
many American Catholics there appear 
to be . intellectual, moral, and 
emotional roadblocks in the way of 
accepting papal social thought,” such 
as the statement of Pius XII, three 
years ago, that “nothing is more in 
conformity with the traditional doc- 
trine of the Church” than the move- 
ment for world government. Or, as 
Walter Kerr says in a piece on movies, 
“the Church in this country has _per- 
mitted itself to become identified with 
the well-meaning second-rate,” or, as 
Dan Herr concludes in an essay on 
“Reading and Writing,” “I hope that 
we will see the day when all American 
Catholics will be as concerned with 
promoting the best in reading as they 
are in damning the worst.” 

There is a good deal more in this 
collection. Every essay is worth a re- 
view of its own—the essay on science. 
which points out the remissness of 
Catholics in producing research scien- 
tists (though not doctors) in propor- 
tion to their numbers; those on politics, 
art, literature, Catholics and social re- 
form, Catholic radicalism, and Cath- 
olic separatism; the penetrating and 
stimulating essay by Joseph E. Cun- 
neen on Catholics and_ education; 
“Clergy and Laity,” by Joseph M. 
Duffy, Jr., who complains that sullen 
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exclusiveness on the part of Catholics 
“unites clergy and laity,” but “it joins 


them in their weakness, ignorance and 


complacency”; an essay by Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn, called “A European 
View of Catholic Extremists”; and 
the two thoughtful, balanced contribu- 
tions by the two non-Catholics. 

As the editors say in a note, these 
essays “do not pretend to have pro- 
duced, even jointly, anything like a 
full portrait of American Catholicism,” 
for “such a portrait would undoubtedly 
put much greater emphasis on the 
tremendous spiritual vitality of the 
Church in the United States.” But, as 
Dr. Shuster writes, future historians 
may well award the book “a com- 
mendation for sincerity and earnest- 
ness, for faith and hope and charity, 
which those who have written it do not 
now fancy that they deserve.” 

To this reviewer, the book seems 
honest, thoughtful, provocative and, 
simultaneously, reassuring and dis- 
turbing. It cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended.—Rosert RUSSELL 


THe Country Store, by Gerald 
Carson (Oxford University Press, 
$3.00), is a sentimental account of the 
good old days when the country stores 
were picturesque—if unsanitary—and 
every storekeeper was a philosopher. 
The author, a New York advertising 
executive, sees the country store as a 
sort of rural club, providing the same 
social outlets in the East and mid-West 
as the saloon did for the more robust 
West. Included is a detailed history 
of retail merchandising from the time 
of the anonymous cracker barrel to the 
slick, trade-marked package. 

The book, obviously the result of 
much painstaking research into old ac- 
count books, manuscripts, newspapers, 
diaries and other data, is a competent 
though uncreative job of reporting. 

—Ruispon TILLERY 


St. THomMas More, by E. E. Reynolds 
(Kenedy, $6.00), the newest and in 
some ways the best life of the 16th- 
century English martyr, makes a strong 
contribution to our understanding of 
his saintliness, often obscured by the 
emphasis on More as statesman, writer, 
humanist and wit. Reynolds does this 
by stressing More’s last years, when 
martyrdom came as culmination and 
crown, by quoting widely from his 
specifically religious writings, and by 
using well the riches of recent More 
scholarship, especially Miss Rogers’ 
notable collection of the saint’s letters. 
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we had a baby (six babies ago), and 
a small bathroom—and so the BATH- 
TAB was designed with tub and 
dressing surface. it mounts detach- 
ably into two neat brackets, which 
can be secured to any wall with 
Molly Screw Anchors. durable, easy 
to clean, white Krene is electroni- 
cally sealed over a sturdy frame (no 
tacks or staples). space saver—folds 
to 244’ x 20” x 28”. saves backs too, 
can be mounted anywhere to suit 
your own height. provided with plas- 
tic hose with faucet adapter for easy 
filling. brackets, screws, details in- 
cluded. excellent shower gift. write 
for brochure. 
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CHRIST 

IS ON THE CROSS 
IN THE 
ORIENT 


In His Far East Trappists He suffers 
again the pangs of Calvary! Destitute. 
ill-fed, ill-housed, tortured by heat and 
malaria—in spite of poverty, disappoint- 
ments, heartaches, all borne for love of 
God, the monks of Our Lady of Joy. 
Hong Kong, carve from the granite of 
the island a place of worship against the 
evils of Communism which have reduced 
them to this state, and which threaten 
now to envelop even the West. Will you 
help us to help them? They offer many 
prayers and labors for benefactors. 





Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


(Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical Approbation) 
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If it fails anywhere, it is, ironically, in 
the relating of More’s natural virtues 
to his spiritual life. That this is so 
shouldn’t lessen our gratitude to Mr. 
Reynolds. For More is one of those 
who as a man among men and a saint 
of God have inexhaustible truths to 
reveal.—R. G. 


Tue Execution oF Private Stovix, 
by William Bradford Huie (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $3.50, and Signet, 25 
cents), is the story of a young man 
who fled the front line in Germany 
in the fall of 1944 and was shot for 
desertion in January, 1945—the first 
American soldier, though many were 
charged with similar dereliction, to be 
so punished since the Civil War. Eddie 
Slovik, a psychologically displaced per- 
son from childhood, a minor juvenile 
delinquent, grew up to be a weak, 
dependent man who thought he had 
found salvation in marriage, who called 
his wife “mommy,” and who wrote her 
something more than a letter a day 
during his first year in the service. He 
impressed many of his fellow soldiers 
as a decent, kindly fellow—very much, 
as one of them told Mr. Huie, “like 
the rest of us.” Apparently, he had 
no hatred for the Germans or for any- 
body else, and when the time came 
for him to face combat, he was unable 
to. Unlike the roughly 3,000 other men 
who were tried by courts martial for 
desertion in the Second World War, he 
was shot; a Catholic, he received abso- 
lution and asked the priest to tell the 
men in the firing squad that he had 
nothing against them and hoped that 
they would shoot straight. General 
Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander 
in the theater, had approved the sen- 
tence; it apparently never reached 
President Roosevelt, who, the author 
thinks, might very well have com- 
muted it. 

A journalist who specializes in lurid 
controversy, Mr. Huie has pieced to- 
gether the life history of Eddie Slovik 
by talking to the people who knew him 
—his wife, his warden at reform school, 
his fellow soldiers, the priest who 
heard his final confession, even the 
twelve-man firing squad who knew him 
only as a target. This reviewer, un- 
foxtunately, finds Mr. Huie’s treatment 
of a serious, pathetic story shallow and 
repellent. Eddie Slovik represents a 
moral problem for Americans; obvi- 
ously, he should never have been per- 
mitted to go to the front, though 
screening can’t be flawproof in war- 
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time; and obviously Mr. Huie deserves 
credit for bringing his career to our 
attention. It is a pity that someone less 
interested in its sensational aspects and 
more seriously interested in its moral 
aspects didn’t do the job first—R.R. 


CiLown, by Emmett Kelly, with F. Bev- 
erly Kelley (Prentice Hall, $3.95), is a 
rambling and windy view of a Ringling 
Brothers Barnum and Bailey circus per- 
former whose lifelong desire has been 
to be a painter and an aerialist. 

Strangely enough, this much-publi- 
cized clown does not make himself ap- 
pear to be the great I had thought him 
to be. The largest part of the book is 
concerned with his struggling days 
through the “little” circuses of the 
south and midwest. 

Kelly is by nature a worrier and his 
pathetic little “Willie” is almost a part 
of himself—a part that is allowed great 
vent via the portrayal. Conversely the 
portrayal of Willie was almost forced 
on him—forced by the ability of others 
to see us as we really are. 

Willie more or less grew out of a 
vaudeville act. In order to make it at- 
tractive or distinctive he carried out the 
humor of it with a funny costume. The 
costume must have gotten seedier by 
the year and Willie’s wardrobe began 
to grow. 

If Philip Wylie ever catches this book 
he'll probably do another song and 
dance on “Mom-ism.” Kelly did indeed 
love his mother—and father and sister 
—but it all comes out in a “too late” 
realization manner.—EILEEN Goop 


CatHo.tic BistE Piay Book, by 
Joseph A. Duffy, Marguerite R. Duffy 
and Frances W. Keene (The Seahorse 
Press, $1.00), an ingenious idea unfor- 
tunately marred by bad illustrations, 
transports its readers (ages 7 to 13) 
through sections of the Old and New 
Testaments via the media of puzzles, 
cut-outs, toys and games. A rebus on 
Solomon; several crossword puzzles 
based on Bible stories; Jacob’s Ladder; 
Noah’s Ark cut-outs; Moses and the 
Promised Land, a board game; Jonas 
(a dot puzzle); a Perpetual Calendar 
to make; many pictures to be colored; 
The Lost Coin (a maze); and Bible 
Box Score, a quiz—among many other 
devices—introduce the child to the fas- 
cinating world of the Bible in a pleasant, 
diverting way.—Peter J. MCDONNELL 


A STATEMENT BY THE EDITOR 
This month juBiLeE had planned 
to review two important publications— 


McCarthy and His Enemies ( Henry 
Regnery, $5) and McCarthy: A Docu- 
mented Report (The Progressive, 75c) 
—which presented contrasting views 
of the junior senator from Wisconsin, 
JuBILEE asked two well known Cath. 
olic laymen to appraise them. One was 
William F. Buckley, Jr.—the co-au. 
thor of the first book—who reviewed 
McCarthy: A Documented Report. The 
other reviewer was Donald McDonald, 
news editor of the nationally famous 
diocesan weekly, The Catholic Messen- 
ger of Davenport (Iowa), who re- 
viewed McCarthy and His Enemies. 


Both reviews were set in type, and 
the book section of JUBILEE was ready 
for the press. However, the editors of 
JUBILEE and their legal counsel, after 
careful consideration, concluded that 
certain of Mr. Buckley’s statements 
might be considered libelous. Mr. 
Buckley was asked to rephrase these 
statements. This rewriting, the editors 
felt, would not change the basic point 
of Mr. Buckley’s review, but would 
avoid the possibility of a libel suit. 
However, Mr. Buckley, though agree- 
ing to the change of two words, in- 
sisted that the review be published 
as originally written. Because the edi- 
tors of JUBILEE have no wish to be 
involved in a possible libel suit, they 
had no choice but to withdraw the re- 
view, and with it the accompanying 
review by Mr. McDonald. The editors 
felt that since the reviews presented op- 
posite sides of an important subject, 
both—or neither—should be published. 

This meant that four pages in the 
magazine had to be scrapped and the 
book section revised, as well as the 
cover, which had billed the reviews. 

In a telephone conversation with the 
editor, Mr. Buckley said that if JUBILEE 
did net print his review, he would re- 
lease it to the press, charging JUBILEE 
with “cowardice.” (“This may sound 
like a threat,” said Mr. Buckley. The 
editor of JUBILEE agreed that it did.) 

The public airing of such contro- 
versies does little good, and it is with 
reluctance that we publish these lines 
for the record. We feel, however, that 
JUBILEE’s own position must be clearly 
stated. We repeat here what we previ- 
ously told Mr. Buckley: that JUBILEE 
will print his review of McCarthy: A 
Documented Report, making whatever 
points he wishes, if it is written in 
language which, in our opinion and 
that of our legal counsel, would not 
involve JUBILEE in a libel suit. 

—TueE Eprror 
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THEE BiB. E: 


Do you own a Bible? What do you know about 
the greatest of all books? 

As a result of interest in JUBILEE’S recent 
article (A plan for a first reading of The Bible, 
February, 1954), the editors of JUBILEE, in col- 
laboration with P. J. Kenedy & Sons, offer a 
family Bible in an authorized edition (Douay Old 
Testament, Confraternity New Testament). 

The Bible is one of the principal means through 
which God has spoken to the world. “Let the 
word of Christ dwell within you abundantly,” 
said Saint Paul to the Colossians. Reading the 
Bible—with joy and understanding—is one way 
of discovering how that word was brought to us. 

Specifications: PRINTING: large, clear type on highest quality 
opaque Bible paper; BINDING: genuine leather, gilt edges, slip- 
cased for protection;- FAMILY RECORD: spacious, with color 
decorations, for inscribing important family events; TRANSLA- 
TION: Douay-Rheims Old Testament, Confraternity New 
Testament; IMPRIMATUR: Francis Cardinal Spellman; Pus- 
LISHER: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, oldest Catholic publishers in 


America. 
How to order; This Bible may be bought directly from 


JUBILEE. The cost is $10.00 (please, no billed orders). As a 
service to purchasers, upon request we will send you, gratis, 
the issue of JUBILEE containing the article, A plan for a first 
reading of The Bible, by Sister Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 

(If you do not want to clip your copy of JUBILEE, merely 
write “Bible” on a slip of paper with your name and address, 
attach payment, and mail to JUBILEE.) 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


0 Enclosed is $ for 
described above, at $10.00 each. 


copies of the Bible 





C1 I would also like a free copy of the issue of JUBILEE con- 
taining A plan for a first reading of The Bible, by Sister 
Jeanne D’Arc, O.P. 
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The magic 
whispers... 


When Grandpa tucked you between his knees, 
you knew you were going to listen again to 
his wonderful watch—to hear its magic 
ce... 10k... Ce... 
And as you listened, those measured whispers of 
time shut away the world, leaving you close to 
Grandpa, secure in his love. 
From fathers and mothers to sons and daughters passes 
the lifeblood of happiness—security. The privilege of 
providing it for those we love can be found only in a 
land like ours. 
And another wonderful thing is this: By realizing this 
privilege of freedom for ourselves, we achieve the security 
of our country. For, think—the strength of America is 
simply the strength of one secure home touching that 
of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word— 
now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances are it 
was beeause you didn’t have a plan. Well, here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll Savings 
Plan for investing in Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay office, 
choose the amount you want to save—a couple of dol- 
lars a payday, or as much as you wish. That money 
will be set aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series E U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 9 
years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If you 
can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 











